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EUROPE’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE PAINTINGS 


GREAT RETROSPECTIVE BOUDIN EXHIBITION 


90 PAINTINGS AND WATERCOLOURS — MANY IMPORTANT WORKS FOR SALE 
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Admission 2/6 ° In aid of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution e Opens November 21 


Iborough Fine Art Ltd. e 17-18 Old Bond Street, London W.! © Cables: Bondarto e¢ Tel: Hydepark 6195-96 
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THE BOOK OF HOURS AND PSALTER OF 

Henry Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick. 

English, first half of the 15th Century. 
10% X 7} inches. (273 x 186 mm.) 


The Sale includes a Gospel Lectionary written in gold 
letters (France, early gth century); Byzantine Gospels 
written by Theophanes (early 12th century); Vidal Manor, 
the most important known Aragonese thirteenth-century 
illuminated manuscript; a German-Swiss Gradual, c. 1312; 
the Bible of Robert of Anjou (Naples, 14th century); Dante, 
The Divine Comedy (Florence, 14th century); French and 
Flemish books of hours en grisaille ; books of hours illuminated 
by Taddeo Crivelli, Francesco d’Antonio del Cherico, and 
a follower of Cristoforo de Predis; the Hours of George 


of Podiebrad, King of Bohemia; Histories of Thebes and of 


the destruction of Troy, Lille, 1469, written by Jaquotin de 
Lespluc; Haggadah written by Joel ben Simeon (N. Italy, 
1470-80) ; humanistic manuscripts of Vergil, Ovid, Aristotle, 
and Aratus; also a blockbook, Biblia Pauperum (N. Nether- 
lands, c. 1460); and Frezzi, Quatriregio, Florence, 1508. 


a SOTHEBY & CO. 


Hyde Park 6545 


announce the Sale of 


WG IOS I ORIOKON) (Ole TN BIE 
CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


the Property of the late 


C. W. DYSON PERRINS, ESQ. 
on ‘Tuesday, gth December 


Illustrated Catalogue (61 plates, 6 in colour) 3 gns. ($9.00) 
Plain Catalogue, 6d. Post Free. 
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THE PSALTER OF RICHARD OF CANTERBURY 
English, 14th Century. Illuminated by the artist of 
Queen Mary’s Psalter. 12? X 84 inches. (320 X 210 mm.) 


Telegrams: Abinitio, 
Wesdo, London 


34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


American Office: 61 Broadway, N.Y. 


Telephone : Bowling Green 9-0765 


SOTHEBY'S 


announce the Sale on Thursday 11th December, of 


THE WELL-KNOWN COLLECTION OF 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES AND WATCHES 


the Property of the late 


C. W. DYSON PERRINS, ESQ. 


Anenamelled gold 
watch case, prob- 
ably by Pierre 
Huaud pére. 

13 inches diameter 


A Dutch 
enamelled gold 
watch, painted 
by Huaud 
Le Puisné 


A Swiss gold and % 
enamel Musical 
Box. 34 inches. 
Early 19th 
Century. 


Dr. Harvey, 
by Samuel 
Cooper. 

Signed and 
dated 1660. 
2? inches, 


An 
A young girl, elderly 
by John Smart. lady, by 
Signed and dated John Smart. 
1803. 3% inches. Signed and 
dated 1800. 
3% inches. 
; The young 
The Marquis Duke of 
of Blandford, Clarence 
Sir Geoffrey Webster, by Richard by Richard 
by Richard Cosway, Cosway. Cosway. 
2 inches. + inches. 1% inches. 
Illustrated Catalogue (9 plates) 4/- (70 cents) 
Plain Catalogue 3d. post free. 
Telephone: 
eee SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 basanites 


Wesdo, London 
American Office: 61 Broadway. Telephone: Bowling Green 9-0765 


ee By eee be By APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE AR 
: Q' o re T ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE Works OF ART 
© THE LATE QuEEN MARY 
R to H.M. tie Kinc oF SwEDEN 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese Works of Art 


YIN 


A Chinese porcelain saucer-dish decorated in Famille Verte 
enamels in the Chinese Taste. 
K‘ANG HSI PERIOD: A.D. 1662-1722. Diameter : 133 inches. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2265 


One of a pair of fine carved and gilt-wood girandoles, height 5 feet 


HARR@e 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES, THIRD FLOOR 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW! Tel SLOane 1234 Cables EVERYTHING HARRODS LONDON 
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Barlin 


OF MOUNT STREET LTD 
LONDON 


Antique furniture, 
Chinese and European 


Works of Art 


* 


MEMBERS OF 
THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DE ALERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
Unglazed pottery 
seated figure of 
Water Carrier with 


traces of pigment. 


Pace 111-112 Mount Street 
A.D. 618-906 


Height 114 inches. LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Grosvenor 2858 Cables: BARGRO, London 


ann & Fleming Ltd. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Faded mahogany Sheraton 
revolving bookcase. 40 inches 


1208 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. The Queen 


S P : S Silversmiths & Jewellers 
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Set of three exceptionally fine early Georgian 
octagonal casters made by William Lukin 


in 1715. Total weight 39.75 ounces. Height 
83 inches and 7 inches. Marks in very clear 
state. Engraved family crest. 


ASPREY & COMPANY LTD. 165-169 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 Cables: Culleus, London 


BLUETT & SONS 


Telephone: 
MAYFAIR 4018 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street, London, W.1 eee 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 


TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN CyPPOUEINAP NIE WHORES, (Oe ART 


Chineceram Wesdo, 
London 


An old Chinese bowl on 
three feet with two handles 
of inverted U shape, re- 
sembling in general form 
that of an early bronze ting. 
Stoneware with turquoise- 
blue glaze, the dragons 
forming the feet in unglazed 
biscuit. The interior of the 
bowl is glazed yellow. 


Diameter 73 inches 


Ming period 
(A.D. 1368-1644) 


amous for fine Carpets 


Here is but one of many lovely 
pieces to be found in the Perez 
showrooms, which include Rugs 
and Carpets from the Orient, and 
Tapestries, Savonneries and 
Aubussons from Europe. 


Enquiries Welcomed 


The House of Perez 


162 - 168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.3 
Telephones: KENsington 9878 & 9774 


Fine Kabistan 
from the 
Caucasus. 

Size 

6ft. lin. x 4ft.Oin. 


And at GLASGOW - BRISTOL - FRINTON - AMSTERDAM - ’s GRAVENHAGE - ROTTERDAM - UTRECHT - ARNHEM - HILVERSUM 
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THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


XIX and XX 
CENTURY 


30 BRUTON: SEREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


‘ ; concen Telephone: Cables: 
RENOIR Jeanne Baudot en chapeau vert 1896 9 X 7%1 Mayfair 2250 Drawings, London 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS FOR 150 YEARS 1806-1958 


EXPER TS 1M 
ANTIQUE SILVER 


George | Brandy warmer, 1719. 
Maker, Jas. Goodwin. 


George II 6-inch Salver, 1748. 
Maker, Wm. Peaston. 


George III Mustard-pot, 1820. 
Maker, H. D. 


ac 4) nana cal George Ill Strainer, 1766. 


Maker, Wm. Plummer. 


Promenade CHELTENHAM Telephone 2821 
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WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


Telephone: Chancery 3248 


ANTIQUE SILVER 
and 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


CHARLES I! ANTIQUE SILVER MIRROR 
Date circa 1670. (Unmarked) 


This mirror, with original Vauxhall Glass, 
was presented by Queen Anne to Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, and was originally 
one of the rich furnishings of the Royal 
House of Stuart. 


ANTIQUE SILVER 
SIDE-HANDLED CHOCOLATE POT 
Date 1709, by H. Roberts 


ANTIQUE SILVER TOBACCO BOX 
Date 1722, by Isaac Cornasseau 


ANTIQUE SILVER PORRINGER 
Date 1709, by H. Green 


PAIR OF ANTIQUE 
SILVER CANDLESTICKS (GILT) 
Date 1701, by White Walsh 


A rare model of a Pipe 
in 

VEZZI PORCELAIN 

Venice, c. 1720-1727 


SPECIALISTS IN ENGLISH & 
CONTINENTAL PORCELAINS 
OF THE 18TH CENTURY 


156 BROMPTON ROAD 


LONDON 
S.W.3 


Works of Art + Furniture 


VENETIAN, late 16th Century Height 12 inches 
From the Collection of Sir Hans Sloane (1660-1753) 


ALFRED SPERO 


4 Park Mansions Arcade, Knightsbridge, London, SW1 
KNightsbridge 4806 


Tel: KENsington 
5272 & 3793 


& 
oma ( f{rtiques)ftd. PoRcoticne LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Assn. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


Established 1868 


aie 


An important Chippendale mahogany Arm Chair richly carved in superb detail. 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 2121 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 


XV 


BRACHER 
& 


SYDENHAM 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd,) 


ROCOCO SILVER 


A GEORGE ITI COFFEE POT with Chinoiserie 
decoration of superb quality. 1758 by William 
Cripps. Weight 40 ounces. Height 9 inches. 


ORUNSISIN WAKCOMOUIUEN Sey FIR DETTE 
READING, BERKS. 


Established: 1790 Telephone: 3724 
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A fine early 18th century walnut tall boy 


with a brushing slide, having original brasses 


The General Trading Company 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


THE GENERAL TRADING CO (MAYFAIR) LTD 


1-5 Grantham Place Park Lane (Piccadilly end) W1 Grosvenor $762 


XVI 


THE CHURCH OF ST. VULFRAN, ABBEVILLE, 1884 


EUGENE BOUDIN, 1824-1898 


Oils on Panel Size 174 X 144 inches 
Also a companion painting in the same size 


LA GRANDE RUE A ABBEVILLE, 1894 
From the collection of Sir William Raeburn, Bart. 


Exhibited ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS, EXPOSITION BOUDIN, 1899 


(tet, NRT SOCIETY Lt 


Paintings and Water-colours Old and New 


Collections purchased 


Mien veoN OM STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1876 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Telephone: Mayfair 5116 


LEGER GALLERIES 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


EXHIBITION OF 
OLD MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 


November 20th to January [0th 


» 


Pispieisia 


FRANCESCO FRANCIA (1450—1517) 


Panel 223 x 171 inches 


13 OLD BOND STREET 


p) 
HYDE PARK 2679 
BRUSSELS: 13 RUE DE LA REGENCE 


LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


WANTED TO PURCHASE OLD MASTERS AND EARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 


ISG 


NN . : 
YpNT/E NL 
2 Oo 


WILDENSTEIN 


Italian Primitives 
French XVIIth Century 


French Impressionists 


by the finest masters 


147 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON =) 


Mayfair 0602 


J. HAIM 
& Company 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 


31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


LOUIS QUINZE 
AUBUSSON CARPET 
4: ft. 4\ins x Sateen 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 
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BIGGS 


of 
MAIDENHEAD 


Members of 
\ . The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


7] 
vO 


A very fine pair of Louis XVI ormolu 
and bronze candelabra. Circa 1800. 
Height 2 ft. s}in. 


Pair of George I silver tapersticks by 
David Willaume. London 1714. 
124 ounces. 4? inches high. 


A very fine quality Chippendale 
carved wood and gilded mirror. 
Circa 1760. 2 ft.3 in. X 5 ft. 8 in. 


Open all day on Saturdays 


Extremely fine Sheraton wine cooler in A superb quality small Regency work- 

mahogany, inlaid with boxwood, with cum-games table in faded rosewood, 

contemporary armorials and decoration. with decorative ormolu banding. Circa 
Dated 1802. Height 1 ft. 113 in. 1815. Height to top of gallery 2 ft. 53 in. 
Depth 1 ft. 4in. Width 1 ft. 5} in. Depth 1 ft. 7} in. Width 3 ft. 3 in. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


QUEEN ANNE RED LACQUER DOWRY CHEST ON CARVED WALNUT STAND 


Arched cover and long drawer at base. Decorated with Chinese scenes and 
flowers. The stand on cabriole legs, carved in the Chinese manner with 
carved dragons’ heads for feet. Size 3 ft. 4 in. x 2 ft. | in. x 4 ft. 5¢ in. 


From a well-known Collection. 


Several complete finely-carved panelled rooms of oak and pine are available, Historical suits of armour, 
Refectory tables, etc., on which information may be obtained from: 


M. ADAMS-ACTON, 37 Palace Gate, Kensington, W. 8 


Telephone: Knightsbridge 9058 


WILLIAM CLAYTON LTD. 


FINE CHINESE JADE CARVINGS, PORCELAIN AND ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 


Rare and important fine Lapis Lazuli Koro and Cover in fine deep blue colour, carved with massive double archaic dragon 
handles, the cover surmounted by a coiled dragon, the body carved with small ogre masks opposite the handles, and with 
a broad band of t’ao t’ieh masks matching a narrower band on the cover. 

Height without wood stand 4 inches, width 64 inches. Ch‘ien Lung period A.D. 1736-1795. 


38 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.| 


TELEGRAMS: WILCLAYTON, LONDON WHITEHALL 1173 


BEAUCHAMP 
GALLERIES 


Member of The 
British Antique Dealers’ Association 


A pair of CHANTILLY quatre- 

forl-shaped Bowls, painted in the 

Kakiemon style with squirrels, 

vines and detached flower sprays. 

6% inches wide. Hunting-horn 
mark in red 


8 BEAUCHAMP PLACE S.W.3 
Telephone: Kensington 5716 


XXIII 


ROLAND, BROWSE 
& DELBANCO 


Distinguished Old and Modern Paintings 


DESPIAU 
Head of Mrs. Stone 


Terracotta. 15 inches high 


L9 Cork Street, Old Bond Street 
LONDON, W.1 


REGent 7984-5 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


27 BRUTON'ST., BERKELEY SOUR 
LONDON, W.1 


TELE] HONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9 ‘0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


AN LE Ll QUUCESSAGB UO alee yas en mne 
FUR NIT U 2 E | ELECTRICAL WORKS 
UP HOLS ER YAN DE GLO RTA a OoNas 
G UR. ASTIN Ss | Ey esl eee 
CAR UP EE Sa eACE CEA ain a Omnis 


A set of 7 single and 1 elbow Chippendale period chairs on 

square legs with plain under-rails, the backs pierced in 

unusual trellis pattern with ‘C’ scroll sides and carved 

primrose rosettes, shaped top-rails of a fine quality and colour. 
Circa 1770. 


A circular top tea table with an interesting tripod support, 
diameter 2 ft. 3 ins. Circa 1770. 
A small Queen Anne gesso mirror frame with its original 
mirror plate, 3 ft. overall by 1 ft. 4ins. wide. Circa 1710. 


One of a pair of very fine Regency glass and ormolu 2-light 
candelabra, height 13 ins. Circa 1800. 
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An 18th Century carved wood 
Chimneypiece and overmantel 
with original oil painting. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE FURNISHERS 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE V 


C. J. PRAT 


Established 1860 


186 BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Cables: Prattique, London Tel.; Kensington 0783 


Old English Furniture 
Chimneypieces and Firegrates 


We are always pleased to PURCHASE OLD 
FIREPLACES and FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
of all types. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
B.A.D.A. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED I 790 


RARE GEORGE II 
small Irish Warwick 
CRUET. 


Date 1753. 
Weight 30 ounces. 
By R. Calderwood. 

Price £125 


FINE PAIR QUEEN 
ANNE faceted cast 
CANDLESTICKS. 


Date 1711. 
Weight 27 ounces. 
By Alice Sheene. 

Price £350. 


PHONE: CABLES: LANDAWATA 
MANSION HOUSE 2160 jos Bie haps) ae, pee: Es (oe FEN, LONDON 


EXHIBITION 
FINE OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


DUTCH, FLEMISH 
AND OTHER SCHOOLS 


November 1 — December 15 


LEONARD KOETSER 
GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s 
London, S.W.1 


ae 


The Toilet by GASPAR NETSCHER (1639-84). Collection of Sir ; 
Francis Cook, Bart. Signed in full. Copper panel 10} x 84 inches. Telephone: Whitehall 9349 Cables: Leonardius, London 
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S96 San 
HA. Ae BBA MAS PAA & SORDS ALD. 


GS 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 


SHERATON BONHEUR DU JOUR 


In mahogany inset with Wedgwood medallions 
and fitted writing drawer in the frieze. 
Height 4 ft. 7} in., depth 1 ft. 8 in., width 3 ft. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


XXVII 


15 NORTON FOLGATE 
LONDON E.1. BIS 1587 
e ESTABLISHED 1912 


pip 


ihn 
SPOOR bees 


ELIZA GODFREY WILLIAM PITTS 1801 SET OF FOUR 


1743 : 157 ounces 


Telephone: 


COSITININ EsYese 2 oe 


Cable Address: 
WALTER NEEDHAM ‘Needinc’, Chester 


125 ounces 


CHARLES I GALLERIES 
and ST: MICHAEL'S RECTORY 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 
CHESTER 


Fine 18th Century Mahogany 
Semi-circular Table 


81 < 34 x 35 inches high 


Loyely colour and quality 
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Panel 24? * 19 inches (63 X 48 cms.) Framed 30} < 25 inches (78 x 64 cms.) 


M. 


G. J. J. VAN OS 
(1782-1861) 


NEWMAN LID 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 


Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE PEWTER 
IN THE COUNTRY 


The 
Old Pewter Shop 


(CHARLES CASIMIR) Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


142 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Tel: Kensington 7370 


Early Oak Furniture, Antique Brass Chandeliers 
and Fenders always in stock 


A VERY RARE PAIR OF 17th CENTURY WANTED TO PURCHASE, FINE SPECIMENS 
PEWTER CANDLESTICKS. ; 
Height 10} inches. Diameter of Base 7} inches. ANTIQUE PEWTER 


‘Vieille ville au bord 
d’une riviére—-hiver’ 


L. HERMANN 
(German 1812-1881) 


Signed and dated 
1847 


Canvas 26 x 37 inches 


An exceptionally fine and 
colourful example of the 
artist’s work 


OMELL GA ELSE Re sEsssaaee 


22 BURY STREET. ST. JAMES SS) SsRONpe@ cee an 
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STEPHEN MOORE LTD. 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


A circular table of exceptionally fine 
quality, veneered with various woods, 
the pedestal and feet being in satinwood. 
C.1810. Diameter : 52} inches, 


CASTLE PLACE, LEWES, SUSSEX 


and at 


Fo, IGE SPREET, LEWES 


Open all day on Saturdays Tels 258 


ee Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Tel: BELgravia 3080 


The Old Metalcraft Shop PHILLIPS & RIXSON LTD. 


HAROLD CASIMIR, MEMBER B.A.D.A. Ltd. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


31 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone : Kensington 5858 


Pair of exceptionally fine brass mounted . ~. 
state-coach lamps. Extreme height 28 inches. 


Large stock of ANTIQUE PEWTER, Firegrates, Fenders, and 
FINE BRASS CHANDELIERS at reasonable prices. 


Trade enquiries welcomed. A very rare and fine quality George II mahogany wine waiter with 


Only Address: 194 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 partitions for bottles; the cabriole legs carved with acanthus, terminate 
Cables: Casimir, London Telephone: KENsington 5001 in most unusual club feet. Circa 1740. 
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PARTNERS: 


OSCAR E. JOHNSON 
H, F. J. LEGGATT 
A. E. FRANCIS 


BY APPOINTMENT P. A. B. JOHNSON BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M, QUEEN ELIZABETH TO THE LATE 
THE QUEEN MOTHER QUEEN MARY 
FINE ART DEALERS FINE ART DEALERS 


EGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


Conversation Piece 
by 
FRANCIS HAYMAN, R.A. (1708-1776) 


Oil painting on canvas 30 X 25 inches. (Signed) 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 


Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 


ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON Ltd 


3 Old Bond Street, ee 2 Wels ees Park 3288 


\ 
} 


CATTLE AT A STREAM GEORGE STUBBS, A.R.A. Canvas 78 « 50 inches 


From the Collection of Major R. C. Hans Sloane Stanley of Paultons, Hants. 


HENRY SPENCER A. FREDERICKS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 ( Cc H E es E A) 9 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab)), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.1. 


H. Michael Spencer, F.R.C.S.. FAI. x6 5- 267 Fulham Road 


L. M. Seymour. Wir Pee ROCK absNr le 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire London SW 3 
Flaxman 2188 
Sales by Auction 
of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


9 Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 1 | Wish to Purchase 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. | | 
Telephone: 3347-8 | for the Home and Export Markets 


VALUATIONS =FORS ADE RURPOSES 
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An 18th Century Landscape Look 


Glass, with 


ing 
| plates and the frame veneered with 


igina 
Burr Walnut of except 


its or 


lly pleasing colour. 


1lona 


in. high. 


8 in 


4 ft. 8 in. wide x 1 ft 


1760 
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Glaton Gervare, 


2 


AD 


Telephone: Slaane 2461 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 

24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 

1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 

Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


published JANuARY, Marcu, Aprit, MAy, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, NOVEMBER and 
DECEMBER 


at New York, N.Y. for October 1, 1958 
1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 

business managers are: 

Publisher, Tur NationaL MaGAzine Co, Lrp., 28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, London 
SOWil: 

Editor, L. G. G. Ramsey, 28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, London S.W.1. 

Managing Director, B. Y. McPrake, 28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 5.W.1 

Director, Frep Lewis, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


2. The owner is: THe NATIONAL MAGAZINE Co. Lrp., sole stockholder The Hearst 
Corporation, 100 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, Delaware All of the stock of 
The Hearst Corporation is held by the following Voting Trustees, namely: Martin 
F. Huberth, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, New York; Richard E. Berlin, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York, New York; Richard A. Carrington, Jr., 530 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California; Harold G. Kern, 5 Winthrop Square, Boston, 
Massachusetts; G. O. Markuson, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, New York; 
Charles Mayer, Third and Market Streets, San Francisco, California; William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, New York; John Randolph 
Hearst, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, New York: and Randolph A. Hearst, 
1108 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California, under Voting Trust Agreement 
dated as of February 28, 1948. The beneficial owners of the stock deposited under 
the aforesaid Voting Trust are The Hearst Foundation, Inc., the William Randolph 
Hearst Foundation, John Randolph Hearst, William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
Randolph Apperson Hearst, David Whitmire Hearst and George Hearst. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 


are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 


appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and secu- 
rities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


Frep Lewis 
(Signature of Director) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of September, 1958 
ROBERT W. RUPP, 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 41-8706350 
Qualified in Queens County 
Cert. filed in New York County 
Term Expires March 30, 1960 

[SEAL] 


CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


DECORATIVE WROUGHT IRONWORK and other metalwork of 
the highest quality made by traditional methods. We shall be pleased 
to quote for your requirements. George Lister & Sons, Ltd., Abbey 
Road, Cambridge. 

TAPER STICKS, George I and earlier, required by private collector. 
Flat 10, 4, Grand Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 

EXHIBITION COLLECTOR’S PIECE: French ormolu gilt and 
enamel eight-day striking clock. Visible escapement. Superb specimen. 
Maybury, 38 Stonor Park Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


FOR SALE, privately, as a whole or individually: COLLECTION of 
fine PAINTINGS, Dutch, English, French, German Masters and 
Schools. Send for complimentary list with photographs of all items. 
Inspection shipment. Box No.: 7099. 

WANTED: Old locks, keys, jewel boxes, handcuffs, leg-irons, shackles, 
spurs, firearms, powder flasks, knives, candle snuffers. Also books, 
prints, paintings on above. Roshon, 388 First Avenue, Phoenixville, 
Penna., U.S.A. 

PICTURES and PORCELAIN. 18th to 2oth Centuries. Write for 
illustrated lists, paintings, drawings, porcelain. Saturdays g—5 p.m., or 
by appointment: Old Hall, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


Nineteenth Century Antiques. We specialise in the export of Antique 
Furniture, Glass, China, Brass, etc. Photographs and Price lists on 
request. W. R. Harvey & Co., Antiques Ltd., 69 Chalk Farm Road, 
London N.W.1. 

ANNIGONI. Charming landscape, oil on panel 16” * 24”. Exhibited 


Paris Salon 1952, reproduced Illustrated London News 1954. Private 
owner wishes to sell. Will accept £675. Seen London. Box No.: 7100. 


AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original letters 
and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 
Inc., 515 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 


Restorations to Antique Ironwork and other metalwork. We shall 
be happy to quote for work of this kind. Please write for details. 
GEORGE LISTER & SONS Ltd., Abbey Road, Cambridge. 


WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


London experience in repairs, restoration, and conservation of 
Antique furniture. Care and understanding. BAFUR, 26163 Marathon 
St., Los Angeles 26, California, Telephone Dunkirk 41869. 

FOR SALE: collection Bone Model Ships made by Napoleonic Prison- 
ers, 1805. Write Box No.: 7101. 


WANTED: very attractive early Clipper ship paintings and models. 
Fine quality and condition. Photographs returned. John F. Walter, Jr., 
P.O. Box 14, Glen Rock, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


CHARTER. Edward I re Sempringham Priory, Lincolnshire; good 
condition, with seal. Offers to: West, 8 Grove Avenue, Teignmouth 
Devon. 


Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility Sor any 
sales effected. . i 


Lampshades 


in real vellum, silk, 
individual 


requirements. 


& 


CLES maLO 


OSWALD HOLLMAN 


LIMITED 
208 Kent House Rd., Beckenham, KENT 
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WELCOMES YOU 


to magnificent festivals, 
exhibitions and sporting and 
cultural events in Delhi, Bombay 
and Calcutta between now and 
March, 1959. Come and see the 
world’s most colourful and 
spectacular celebrations. 


Illustrated brochures and _ suggested 
itineraries from your Travel Agent or 


Ed 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


TOURIST OFFICE 


28 Cockspur Street, London SW! Telephone: TRAfalgar 1718 


XXXVI 


VIEW OF DEDHAM 
by 
F.W. WATTS 
(1800-1862) 


Canvas size 70 X 50 inches 


A most important English landscape painting of outstanding quality. 


JOHN GREEN 


Fine Art Dealer 


19 Piccadilly Arcade, Piccadilly 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 4689 and 4680 


XXXVII 


LOUIS-GABRIEL 
MOREAU L’AINE 
(1740-1806) 


‘Pavilion in a Park 
with Pond’ 


Gouache: 
104 = I7 inches 
(26 x 44 cm.) 


Exhibited: 

‘Les Cent 
Chefs-d’Oeuvre’ 
Galerie Charpentier 
1957 


Collection: 
M. Tony Mayer. 


An exceptionally fine 
and colourful example of 
the artist’s work 


HALLSBOROUGH GALLERY 


Cables: Pictorio, London 20 Piccadilly Arcade, London, S.W.1 


DINE LS MI@Ss 


DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
Established 1910 MAYfair 4670 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics and Works of Art 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. (1727-1792). Canvas 174 x 15 inches 
(This subject was engraved by John D. Miller) 


NORBERT FISCH M AN GA LLERY Ltd | A Chinese Fukien porcelain seated figure of Pu-tai, God 


“ys 1 eR Aas of Happiness, covered with a creamy Blanc de Chine glaze. 
= g aoa Sirgen: London, Wr Tele: Hyde Park 5744 | 17th century. Height 5} inches. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Aare Cnglish and Continental Sbver, Miniatures 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. 


Antique Jewels, ine Snuff -Roxes 


XVII Century German silver gilt Ewer and Dish. 
By Johann Ludwig Biller, Augsburg c. 1720. 
Diameter of Dish 22? inches. 


An example from our Collection of Old Continental Silver. 


Telepl.one: MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Lid. 


Gift 
for the 
Discriminating 


25s. Od. 
($5.00 U.S.A.) 


For full details 
and 
List of Contents 


see page LII of 


this issue 


ust 
ponereat He 


_yvrew oF 
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Antique Silver | HARRY Puttick « Simpson Ltp. 


ESTABLISHED 1794 
Sheffield Plate CHERNACK 
FINE ART, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT AND 


Antique Jewellery | of Edinburgh STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street 
LONDON, W.1 
MAYFAIR 6622 
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12 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


THREE SEATED WOMEN 


WILLIAM HALLE 


Oil Paintings & Gouaches 
November |I2th—29th 


First London Exhibition 
of work by the 


Californian painter 


YNEZ JOHNSTON 


November |[2th—29th 


O’HANA 
ALLERY 


is) (CAMEOS: Ibe tGis 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


YNEZ JOHNSTON 


FRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE 19th AND 20th CENTURIES 


A flea-bitten Arab horse 
in a landscape 
by 
ABRAHAM COOPER R.A. 


Canvas 284 » 358 inches. 


Interior of an 
Imperial Mausoleum 
with numerous figures 


by 
JACQUES LOUIS CLERISSEAU 


Gouache: 232 x 343 inches. 
Signed and dated 1769. 


FRANK T. SABIN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


PARK, HOUSE, 24 ROUTAN DIG Aaue KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7 


Phone: KEN 4914 & 9989 Cables: SABINUS London 


EXHIBITION OF 


EARLY ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOURS 


Priced at twelve suineas and under 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Catalogue available upon request 


Also a large selection of PRINTS of all subjects, 


similarly priced 


FRANK T. SABIN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


Ponte OWst 24 MUTLAND® GATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW 7 


Phone: KEN 4914 & 9989 Cables: SABINUS London 


A VIEW OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH LOOKING TOWARDS LONDON. NEWMARKET RACES. 


Coloured aquatint engraving by and after James Pollard. 


Coloured aquatint engraving by F. Jukes after F. J. Sarjent. Published 1804. 


XLII 


Shepherd and Shepherdess GASPAR NETSCHER 1639-1684. 
On canvas size 18 by 21 inches 
The companion picture, with the same figures, is in the Pinakothek, Munich. 


The PULITZER Gallery 


5 Kensington High Street LONDON W.8 
Tel. WEStern 2647 


EYHIBITION 


of valuable 
paintings by 
PAUL MARNY 


Seven delightful paintings by Paul 
Marny are now on view and are offered 
for sale, singly or in lots. Enquiries 
should be made to the Manager. Tele- 
phone: Scarborough 4571. Black and 
white photographs of these paintings 
are available on request. 


PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 


SCARBOROUGH 
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PADDINGTON 3051 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 
ANTIQUES 


98, CRAWFORD STREET, 
W.1 


DORSET GAL EE Raves 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


| 49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Welbeck 8934 


C«C & D. OC DONOGHU 

Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 
12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 


Telephone: 3567 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 
M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 

Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 

8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 


GUILDFORD GUILDFORD | 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


HIGHEST PRICES > FAL oo 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections. 1958 Catalogue of English 
Coins, 9/3. Specimen Bulletin 6d. 


B.A. SEABY LTD., 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


Jacques RouAuLT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D'ART CESSNOCK CASTLE 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
FINE FABRICS GALS 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Teun 
OAK FURNITURE AYRSHIRE Galston 314 
EXPORTERS 


Trade enquiries invited 


2 
7 
4 
} 
: 


New Reprint of the 3rd (1762) Edition 
THOMAS CHIPPENDALE’S 
DIRECTOR 


Introduction by RALPH EDWARDS 
212 plates. Cloth bound. £4 4s. 


($13.00 in U.S. including packing, postage and insurance from 
The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18) 


Published by The CONNOISSEUR 
OPPS P SPS PPR I SES POI S POV POC PI AGC 
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XLIV 


By appointment 
By dos einons to H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Fewellers 
to the late Queen Mary 


By appointment 


The Queen Mother 


) 


LTD: 
138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


YD AT LLANDUDNO 


We 


Fabergé, with red and green gold carved mounts, with a collar enamelled translucent bright green on a 


Clinical Thermometer by Carl 
mounts and a mecca-stone knop. 


wavy guilloché ground, ringed by three rose-diamond 
Leneth: 6 inches. Fitted in the original holly wood case. 
f=) c 7 


38 in The Art of Carl Fabergé by A. Kenneth Snowman. 


Similar to the example illustrated on plate 13 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Thursday, November 27th 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FRENCH FURNITURE 


Sold by Order of the 
TRUSTEES OF THE 2nd BARON LLANGATTOCK 


and others 


EY] 


A very fine Louis XV marquetry secretaire a rideaux, 45 inches high, 27 inches wide. 
Illustrated in The Connoisseur May 1907 


Illustrated Catalogues (20 plates) 10/- post free; Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: 
phone; TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


Cintfred CAilliams 


(Antiques) 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Fine English and Continental Ceramics 


BERLIN 


An important Jay in colours 
Height 9 inches 
Circa 1757 
* 
Colour films on request 
* 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Telephone: EASTBOURNE 780 Cables: ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


LONDON 


peter l PREEMAN & SON ELD, 


Holborn 4633 
HESTER BATEMAN 


NEW YORK 


12 East 52nd Street 
Plaza 9-6900 


A small selection from our 
extensive collection of 


HESTER BATEMAN 


silver. 


SINGLE PIECES 
OR COLLECTIONS 
PURCHASED 


XLVII 


LONDON 
43 Museum Street 


W.C.1 
HOLborn 2712 London Showroom one minute from the British Museum 


Fy ycnpy YORK 
J. SHRUBSOLE Lip. eee 
Plaza 3-8920 


Member of the 
Art and Antique Dealers’ 
League of America 


FINE ANTIQUE 
SILVER 


OLD: SHEFFIELD 


A Pair of very attractive 
Candlesticks of the 
early George III period, 
made in London by 
William Cafe and dated 
1762. Height 103 inches. 


A Georgian Inkstand of 
simplicity and quality 
made in 1804 by Samuel 
and George Whitford 
of London. 
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Sheraton 


Inlaid Mahogany 
Bow Front Sideboard 


of fine colour 


and small size 


Valuations for Insurance 


and Probate 


MAPLE & CO Lip 
_ TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON W.1 - TEL: EUS 7000 
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FROST « REED LT 


41 New Bond St., London to Clare St., Bristol 


Mayfair 2457 Established 1808 


The Portrait of a Gentleman 44 X 36 inc 
b 


SEBASTIAN BOURDON (1616-1677) 


Of whom it has been written, 


‘a most distinguished artist, a beautiful painter, a man of impeccable taste 
= 


THE COSTLIEST PERFUME IN THE WORLD 


“PATOU 


£ oz. £5.0.0 30z.£8.8.0 loz. £13.0.0 20z.£22.0.0 40z. £42.0.0 


ICES 


JE AUB). 


Finest examples 


of 
17th century Dutch Masters 


Ce ADR UBKGIE STR EM EIE 
ST. JAMES’S. LONDON Saw 


Telephone: Whitehall 7440 


EXHIBITION 
of 18th and 19th Century 


ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOURS 


Including Works by John Constable, Peter De Wint, 


David Cox, George Chinnery, John Varley, etc., elc. 


November 18th - 28th 


APPLEBY BROS. 


Fine Art Dealers 


27 WILLIAM IV STREET 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 2509 


Mr. Robert SCHMIT, 396 Rue St. Honoré 
PARIS — OPE 60-60 — ts compiling the 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE WORKS OF 


EUGENE BOUDIN 


(1824-1898) 


and would be grateful to all persons owning 
paintings by, or having information on the 
works of this master, to communicate with him. 


Our many years’ experience of 
packing works of art for transit to 
any part of the world and our 
knowledge of shipping requirements 
is invaluable to collector and 
dealer alike. 


PITT & SCOTT 
LIMITED 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 4 


E.C.4 
Telephone: City 6474 


Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


Zs 


2 


A magnificent 18th century Portland Stone Fountain; the 


Swan Boy and four Cupids riding Dolphins are of lead. 
Total height 15 ft., diameter 15 ft. 6 in. 


Weh been established for over half a century and during this period we have acquired a vast collection of Antique 
Works of Art. Amongst our stock we have a fine selection of old English furniture and specialize in period Mantelpieces 
and Panelled Rooms. Our collection of decorative iron work and garden ornaments is widely known. 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 137 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m. 
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The 1959 Edition of this internationally famous Year Book is to be published 

in mid-November. It contains new articles of lasting interest and importance. 

Bound in cloth with a full colour, high-gloss dust jacket, this Year Book 
makes a particularly handsome gift. 


Contents include: 


Aynhoe: Home of the Cartwrights Czech Painters of Trees 
English Delft Adam & Eve Chargers The ‘Jesse Tree’ Motif in Stained Glass 
Temple Newsam House, Yorkshire The Norwegian Taste in English Art 
Furniture Design Books of the Georgian Period Rubens, Painter of Still Life 
The Church Towers of England The Art of William S. Horton: An appreciation 
Constable abi Malvent Hall A possible source for Hogarth’s 


‘Marriage a la Mode’ 


Robert Davies: A Great Welsh Gatesmith English Silver in the Robert S. Clark Collection 


Chandeliers and the Scrap Yard at Williamstown, Mass. 
Norwich Cathedral Reredos The Art of Raymond Lister, R.M.S. 
An Artist?s Account Book (James Ward, R.A.) Tryon Palace: The Royal Governor’s Residence 


and Colonial Capitol at New Bern, North Carolina 


A Bonington Portrait by Margaret Carpenter The Baltimore Bookbinding Exhibition 


Some Roman Cicerones and Artist-Dealers Romanesque Sculpture 


Marcellus Laroon the Younger IT Some notable Art Books of 1957-58 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW WITH ANY GOOD BOOKSELLER — PRICE 25/- 
By post price 27/— ($5 U.S.A.) from The Belgrave Library, 22, Armoury Way, London, S.W.18 


Published by THE CONNOISSEUR, 28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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Rk. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Led. 


EIGHTEEN SPECIALISTS 
BREAKFRONT 152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 IN 
BOOKCASES IN STOCK Telephone: Kensington 3221 BOOKCASES 


V/s 


Yj 


A SET OF 8 SINGLE BALL AND CLAW CARVED MAHOGANY 
CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS 


DUVEE 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING S GUL hia FORCE RAIN 
RUNS TPC Te DAP SR 


GOTHIC : RENAISSANCE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


Philip & Bernard 


DOMBEY 


(antiques & works of art) 


specialise in the finest 
decorative 


Porcelain 


9 Shepherd Market 
London, W.1 


Grosvenor 3585 
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Cae 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 


Antique 
Diamond Necklace 
circa 1800. 


This necklace is from our care- 
fully selected stock of Antique 
Jewellery. There is much to 
attract the interest of the con- 
noisseur and collector in_ this 
display, and visitors are welcome 


at all times. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 
112 REGENT STREET «+ LONDON : W.1 TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 


LV 


LETOURNEUR 


28 Boulevard Raspail 
PARIS LIT 07-58 


ANCIENT 


and 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


PHOTO AMBRE 


Attributed to Simon Renard de St. André 
(French School, 17th Century) 


SALE BY 
PUBLIC AUCTION IN PARIS 
Me. Etienne ADER, Auctioneer, 12 rue Fayart 
From the Estate of M. Gérard de BERNY 


OBJETS D’ART 
& FINE 18th CENTURY FURNITURE 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
by or attributed to Fragonard, Berghem, Blain de Fontenay 
Tourniéres, Palamedés, Schall 


BRONZE ORNAMENTED PORCELAIN 


CLOCKS BRONZES 


CHAIRS AND FURNITURE 
signed by Birckle, Cordier, Criaerd, Delannois 
Hamel, Jacob, RV LC, Roussel, Rubestuck 
A. van Strij (1753-1826) LARGE CARPET 


(18th century Savonnerie d’ Aubusson) 


SALE AT THE GALERIE CHARPENTIER 


STADTWALDGURTEL 32 | Tuesday, December 2, 1958 at 2-30 p.m. 
COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


Experts: MM. DAMIDOT, Public Viewing: 


LACOSTE, LAMY Monday, December 1 
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PARMENTIER 


ANTIQUE DEALER 
JEWELLER 
SILVERSMITH 


S 


7 RUE DE LA PAIX 
PARIS 


Tel: RIChelieu 98-77 
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Pair of tables with inlaid work 
(18th Century) 


PHOTO - ROUTHIER 


Just published Volume XII 1956/57 


ART-PRICE ANNUAL 


Listing prices of paintings, drawings, watercolours, engrav- 
ings, miniatures, furniture and other works of art sold at 
art sales in thirteen countries, with lists of art sales, auction- 
eers, famous collections. Over 10,000 prices are listed and 
there are ca. 500 photographs. 8vo, cloth. Price: £2. 10. 

(Volumes IV to XI covering 1948-56, are 

also available at £2. 10 each.) 

INDISPENSABLE TO MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, 

ART DEALERS, ART COLLECTORS 


DIE WELTKUNST 


GIORGIO CESARANO 


Galleria della Torre 
BERGAMO, ITALY 


A fortnightly review of art sales in various parts 
of the world. £,6. 8 per annum, including postage. 


KUNSTSTILE—KUNSTSPRACHE 
by Drs. Parow & Pappenheim. 


An encyclopaedia of art objects and styles and a dictionary of art 
terms in German, English and French. 2 vols. in 1, with 232 pages 
and 150 illus., 8vo, 1958 (and edn.) £1. 2. 6. 


published by Kunst und Technik Verlag Ltd. . ete 
8 Lipowskystr., Munich 25 Still Life 
ALEC TIRANTI LTD JACQUES LINARD (17th century) 
sole agents | , Pkg Oe aaa 
72 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 ae eae ao $ 
(Mus 1165) 2 x + inches 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


One 
of the 


LNs NEW YORK 

he AMERICA’S LEADING 
dinner 

services AUCTION ETRE Of 
in our Ae 

qlee Sine i and 


Gee F OY ha 
Viterary Fuperty 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms and other unsurpassed facilities, a repu- 
tation for fair dealing, authoritative, finely 
printed catalogues, and a following of important 
and wealthy collectors throughout the world 
have established the PARKE- Bea GALLERIES 
as the leading firm of its kind in the United 
States for antique furniture, tapestries, rugs, 
silver, porcelains, paintings, sculptures, rare 


. 2 : : : Se ees books, manuscripts and other art and literary 
Dinner Service, 135 pieces, consisting of I : 


: : . : yroperty at auction. 
Hague and.Meissen pieces of identically i is! 


the same pattern. Each piece is decorated If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
differently with a miniature bird paint- Bulletin listing current and future sales, infor- 
: “ mation regarding catalogues, bidding, ete. will 
ing. Circa 1780. ; . ate a 

be sent to you Air Mail without charge—on 
request. 


If You Contemplate Selling: details on PARKE- 
BERNET procedures, rates and other pertinent 
information are available through correspon- 
dence. Address 


B. Manheim 


Lesuiz A. Hyam, President 
Galleries Louts J. Marton, Executive Vice- President 
ARTHUR SWANN—MARY VANDEGRIFT, Vice- Presidents 
PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 
980 Madison Ave., New York 21 


409 ROYAL STREET © NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
TUlane 0846 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


PORTRAIT OF AVLADY 


by 
THOMAS DeKEYSER (1597-1667) 


Size 10 X g inches 


FINE PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street sere ING Way OrkeNaNe 


Important paintings 
by 
British 
Canadian 
and 
French 
artists 


always on view 


Galleries 


DAVID BLACK & 


It BURLINGTON GARDENS 


NEW BOND STREET. W.I1 


have on exhibition and for sale one of 
the most carefully chosen collections of 
Antique English and Continental Silver, 
Objets de Vertu and fine Works of Art 


in Great Britain and America. 


Very important Pair of William III mirrors 

with red églomisé borders decorated in gold 

and silver. Original condition throughout. 
Circa 1695-1700 


We are always desirous of purchasing 
for cash any of the aforementioned 


Works of Art. 
* We especially wish to purchase West 


African, Inca and Mexican Primitive 


Sculpture and Works of Art in Gold, 


Old English Furniture + Porcelain and Paintings 


Ivory, Bronze, viz. Figures, Busts 


Stair & Company, Inc. | | anne 


Member of New York Antique and Art Dealers’ Association Telegraphic Address : Telephone : 
5 * . 


“DAVIBLACK, LONDON” HYDE PARK 3851 
59 EAST 57th STREET, | and 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. | MR. BERNARD BLACK 


at JAMES GRAHAM & SONS 
EL. 5-7620-1 1014 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21 
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American and 


English Antiques 


if) 
serait 
UU 
eee A Regency bonheur-du-jour in rosewood, 
31 inches wide, 44 inches high, with gilt brass 
trim; the drawer fitted for writing is lined with 
West Indian cedar. A table of identical work- 
manship is illustrated +70 in Jourdain & Rose 
‘Furniture of the Georgian Period’. It bears the label 
of the cabinetmaker ‘J. M’Lane & Son, Mary- 


lebone Street, London’. 


Ginsburg & Levy 


ANTIQUARIANS SINCE 1901 


815 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


CENTRAL 
Peele Ue RoE 
GALLERIES 


Wanted to buy 


FINE RENAISSANCE MEDALS 
FINE PAINTINGS AND PLAQUETTES 


BY 
OLD MASTERS 


in gold, silver, bronze, wood, 


stone, wax, ivory, etc. 


oo 
oo 


624 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 22 
ELDORADO 5-6564 


MARK M. SALTON 
20 Magaw Place, New York 33, N.Y. 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
NEW YORK 
Public Auction Sale 
December 6 at 1.45 p.m. 


IMPORTANT XVIII CENTURY 
FRENCH FURNITURE 


PAINTINGS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Collected by the Late 


BARON CASSEL VAN DOORN 


Sold by Order of his family 


Fine XVIII century French furniture including a number of signed pieces. French 
and Dutch paintings and drawings including works by Bonnard, Kisling, Fantin- 
Latour, Boudin, Corot, Hubert Robert, Fragonard, Boucher, van der Capelle, 
Van Goyen and other artists. Terracottas by Falconet and Vassé; bronze doré and 
other objects of art. French XVIII century silver; Chinese ceramics; an Ispahan 


carpet and other art property 


On View from Saturday, November 29 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.50 by Air Mail $2.50 
Available in London—DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL, 16 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


or Apply Direct to 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES : Inc. 
980 MADISON AVENUE ; NEW YORK 21 


Cable: PARKGAL 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1728 


It is generally accepted that 
gilt metalwork reached its 
zenith in France in the 18th 
Century and that few other 
countries were serious con- 
tenders in this field. 

England can be proud, 
however, of the 18th Century 
craftsman, Matthew Boulton, 
who built a factory in 1762 
at Soho, near Birmingham, 
where he produced gilt metal 
work of outstanding quality. 
Furthermore, it was one of 
the few objects of decorative 
art which, during the 18th 
Century, was exported and 
appreciated on the Continent. 
It is recorded that the Emp- 
press Catherine of Russia 
bought several examples and 
‘thought them superior in 
every way to the French’. 

Boulton was closely 


MATTHEW BOULTON 


Reproduced by permission of the Victoria & Albert Museum. Crown Copyright 


1809 


associated in business with 
Wedgwood, and Wedg- 
wood in a letter to Bentley 
said ‘Mr. Boulton is, I 
believe, the first and most 
complete manufacturer in 
England in metal. He is very 
ingenious, philosophical and 
agreeable’. 

‘Bluejohn’ or the very 
beautiful Derbyshire fluor- 
spar was used a great deal by 
Boulton and he also used 
white and coloured marbles, 
glass and pottery. The very 
fine candelabra illustrated 
here has white marble plinth 
with bluejohn central vase 
and apart from its primary 
purpose as a candelabra the 
central portion is a perfume 
burner. It is in the possession 
of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association was founded in 1918 to 


foster a high standard of integrity among those engaged in the trade. 


LOOK FOR THE SIGN 


ASK FOR THE BOOKLET 


A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred established 
dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of the Association will be 


forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION: LTD. 


BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE : WHITEHALL 4943 CABLES : BRITANTIQ LONDON 
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LORENZO MONAC 
Madonna Enthroned 
1 
PARIS 
22 Rue Des Capucines 
(S 


ee 


LONDON 
34. St. James’s Street 
Se WV at 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 
BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


MEDALLISTS 


SPINK & SON LTD. 


EST. 1772 


Famille rose porcelain bowl of fine quality, the exterior brilliantly decorated with an all-round design of Court ladies playing musical instrument one of 
£ ‘ aying sica $ s— 


the Elegant Accomplishments—on a palace terrace. The interior has a Buddhist lion with a large brocade ball, the Sacred Jewel and formal flame 


Ch*ien Lung, A.D. 1736-1795 i 
g, 7 - Diameter 154 inches. Height 7 inches. 


», 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Cables : SPINK, L 
ables ONDON Telephone : WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 
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‘Lhe Palazzo 
Balbi-Durazzo 


at Genoa 


OR the lover of city architecture the Via Balbi and the Via 

Garibaldi in Genoa must be two of the most tantalising 
streets in the whole of Europe. Narrow and dark, they run 
like deep canyons across the steep hill-side on which the 
seventeenth-century city was built, their cliff-like walls formed 
by the stony fronts of great palaces. Every here and there, like 
crevices in a rock-face, gargantuan portals open onto theatrical 
prospects of marble staircases climbing up into a serene world of 
sunny courtyards and colonnades. It is, of course, for the in- 
genuity of their plans that these majestic buildings are principally 
admired, but their somewhat forbidding fagades and opulently 
decorated rooms are also of great interest. Like the palaces of : 
Rome they are, perhaps, best studied at night when the thunder- 1. The Exterior of the: palace seen from the courtyard. This 
ing traffic has dispersed and one may stand back and admire. And art of ee ial ne Oy acct BCC a tok cee en ane 


; : : : Carlo Fontana, in 1705, and behind the round-headed windows 
in the still hours one may also catch an occasional glimpse through ieee 


: eR : . c 5 there is a double staircase. 
an open window of ceilings painted with modish figures from 


the eighteenth-century Olympus or of flamboyant cornices 
supported by coveys of fluttering stucco amorini. The contrast at 
raucous mid-day, between the hurly-burly of the street and the 
calm of the palace courtyard, between stern outside and sump- 
tuously rich interior, is often the only impression the tourist 
obtains of domestic architecture in Genoa: for regrettably few of 
the palaces are open to the public. One of the most famous, the 
Palazzo Bianco, now houses the Genoese Art Gallery but it has, 
alas, lost all trace of its palatial grandeur inside: the nearby 
Palazzo Rosso belongs to the city but has long been closed for 
restoration. Happily, the Palazzo Balbi-Durazzo—known as the 
Palazzo Reale until 1946—is now open daily and gives the 
visitor some notion of the interior opulence of its inaccessible 
neighbours. 

The President de Brosses was deeply impressed by these two 
great streets of palaces when he visited Genoa in 1739 and, he 
declared, ‘le plus beau de tout les palais de Génes est, 4 mon gré, 
celui de Marcel Durazzo’. This palace was begun in the middle 
of the seventeenth century by an obscure Lombard architect 
named Giovanni Antonio Falcone who died of the plague in 1658 
and was succeeded by another little-known architect, P. F. 
Cantone. In 1685 the Palace passed into the Durazzo family for 
whom two new wings were added. The work was finally com- 
pleted after 1705 by Carlo Fontana, that celebrated architect of 
Roman magnificence. According to the eighteenth-century 
guide books, Fontana was responsible for the elegant screen 
which closes the courtyard facing the sea and also for the grandiose 
double staircase which climbs up the rear facade of the palace. 

Many of the leading artists in Genoa were employed on the 
painted decorations of the palace in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. Other rooms were decorated with 
painted and gilt stucco some of which may well have been 
executed under the supervision of Domenico Parodi. The earlier 


2. One of several rooms decorated with lightly painted stucco 
work on a pale ground. The chairs, stool and console table are 
of Genoese make. 


‘ontispiece). The Gallery of the Palazzo Balbi-Durazzo, designed and decorated by Domenico Parodi. The painting in the centre of the ceiling represents 
e Toilet of Venus, that at the far end the Competition between Apollo and Marsyas. Most of the statues which line the walls are antiques but there are four by 
lippo Parodi and two by Francesco Baratta. The group at the far end, representing the Rape of Proserpine, was carved by Francesco Schiaffino after a 
odel by Camillo Rusconi. The stools beneath the looking glasses are covered with Genoese cut velvet. 
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3. A corner of the room, leading into the Long 
Gallery, where the early eighteenth-century 
stucco work is at its most exuberant. It may 
possibly have been executed under the direction of 
Domenico Parodi. The painting on the right is a 
copy, by Cesare Corte (1550-1613), of Veronese’s 
Supper in the House of the Pharisee now in the Galleria 
Sabauda at Turin. 


4. The Galerietta. The ceiling was painted by G. B. 
Carlone, the overdoors by his son, G. A. Carlone, 
and the grisaille panels by Lorenzo de’ Ferrari. 
The busts on either side of the door represent Carlo 
Felice and his Queen and are by Andrea Gallassi. 


5. One of four figures inspired by Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses and carved by Filippo Parodi, the most 
notable Genoese sculptor of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the father of the versatile Domenico 
Parodi. 


6. The Genius of Sculpture. The bust of Vitellius is 
antique and was in the Palazzo Durazzo during 
the eighteenth century. Early in the nineteenth 
century, Nicolo Traverso, a distinguished neo- 
classical sculptor, added the figure of the youth 
and the plinth. 


eighteenth-century rooms have stucco youths sitting on the 
cornices and holding great gilded wreaths, but those of later date 
are more simply decorated with flowers and birds tracing rococo 
scrolls on the walls. 

In 1824 the Palace passed to Carlo Alberto of Savoy, Duke of 
Genoa and King of Sardinia. One room was transformed into an 
audience chamber and the ballroom was redecorated in the 
prevailing Empire taste by Michele Canzio with very clegant 
stucco reliefs of dancing Grecians in the manner of Canova by 
Santo Varni. The palace passed to the State in 1922. Fortunately 
it escaped damage in the last war, though the theatre which was 
attached to it (built in 1705) was completely destroyed. 

Of the many damask-hung rooms filled with paintings and 
cighteenth-century furniture it is possible to illustrate only a few. 
The furniture includes a fine set of Louis XVI style chairs 
upholstered with petit-point embroidery, of Genoese make, and 
several individual pieces of remarkable accomplishment such as 
the commode illustrated in No. 8. But some of the best furniture 
was, strangely enough, the work of an Anglo-Italian cabinet- 
maker named Peters who produced excellent, if sometimes 
rather ponderous, inlaid and marquetry furniture in the late 
Empire style during the 1840’s. Little is known of this interesting 
craftsman except his work here and at the Palazzo Reale at Turin, 
all of which is signed with the stamp: PETERS GENOA. 


7. The Sala delle Stagioni with a ceiling painting of 
the Seasons by Agostino Mitelli and Angelo Michele 
Colonna. Over the bed the painting of the Mag- 
dalen is attributed to Guido Reni. The bed and 
scarlet hangings are Genoese and date from the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 


8. Commode in the Louis XV style probably made 
at Genoa in about 1750. 


9. Chair and stool of carved and gilt wood up- 
holstered in red damask, made by an Anglo-Italian 
cabinetmaker named Peters who was working in 
Genoa in the 1840’s. 


The pictures in the Palazzo Balbi-Durazzo include 
a justly famous Crucifixion and a portrait of a stately 
Genoese lady by Van Dyck; two vast mythological 
scenes by Luca Giordano; a glittering SE Lawrence and. 
a St. Catharine by Bernardo Strozzi and a Sacrifice of 
Jephtha by G. B. Pittoni. Mention should also be made 
of a very sensitive small marble statue of Christ at the 
Column by Filippo Parodi. But fine as they are, these 
individual works only serve to add the final touch of 
opulence to one of the most sumptuous palace interiors 


in all Italy. 


TAI 


Caravaggio's Paintings 


in Malta: Some Notes 


MONG tthe numerous works of art included in the 

Seicento Europeo Exhibition in Rome last year the most 
memorable were undoubtedly two paintings by Caravaggio: 
The Decapitation of St. John the Baptist and the St. Jerome Writing.’ 
Both of these works belong to the Cathedral church of St. John 
at Valletta and had recently been subjected to a thorough restora- 
tion at the Istituto Centrale del Restauro in Rome?. For those who 
had never visited Malta—and for many who had—this exhibition 
provided the first opportunity of studying these paintings and, 
despite the avalanche of publications on Caravaggio which has 
descended upon us during the last few years, it seems possible to 
say something new about them. 

It has already been remarked that Caravaggio may not have 
gone to Malta with the view of obtaining the Cross of the Order 
of Knights, as Bellori believed, but had probably been invited to 
execute some work in those parts of the new cathedral which had 
just been completed.* Travelling from Naples, he arrived at 
Malta in the autumn of 1607.! 

During his stay at Valletta Caravaggio painted his well- 
known portrait of Alof de Wignacourt, Grandmaster of the 
Order of the Knights of Malta from r6or to 1622, which is now 
in the Louvre.* Of the very few portraits painted by Caravaggio 
—some of which have yet to be identified—this is the most 
representative, and a comparison of it with other portraits of the 
same sitter allows us to form some idea of how he would handle 
this genre and, in particular, how he treated his models. It appears 
that he treated them very freely and was by no means as slavishly 
dependent on them as Bellori supposed. The Grandmaster could 
indeed have said, as Goethe said of his portrait by Tischbein: 
‘I have nothing against coming in that form to posterity’; still, 
Wignacourt seems to have been in a hurry to get rid of it, after 
the artist had proved unworthy of the honour he had conferred 
on him. The Venetian descent of the painting has already been 
noticed,® yet this is limited to the main figure which, in fact, 
shows a remarkable similarity with Paolo Veronese’s portrait of 
Pase Guarienti in the Museo Civico at Verona.’ The page boy, 
absent in Veronese’s portrait, reveals less, if any, influence of 
Venice (Nos. 1—s). 

The features of Alof de Wignacourt are also recognisable in the 


1 Tl Seicento Europeo. Catalogo a cura di Luigi Salerno, la. ed. Roma 1956, nr. 
37, 38. 

? Roberto Carita, Il restauro dei dipinti caravaggeschi della Cattedrale di Malta, in 
Bollettino dell’ Istituto Centrale del Restauro, fasc. 29-30, 1957, pp. 41-82. 

3 Gio. Pietro Bellori, Le Vite de’Pittori, Scultori et Architetti moderni, Roma 1672 
p. 209; Edward Sammut, Caravaggio in Malta, Malta 1951 (reprinted from Scientia 
XV 1949 pp. 78-89) p. 5; Hugo Wagner, Michelangelo da Caravaggio, Bern 1958, 
p- 146. 

* Faith Ashford, The Burlington Magazine, 1935, Caravaggio’s Stay in Malta 
pp. 168-174. 

° Musée National du Louvre. Catalogue des Peintures, Il, Ecole Italienne et Espagnole, 
par Louis Hautecoeur, Paris 1926, p. 24, nr. 1124. 

6 Wagner lic. p. 146 ff. 

? Antonio Avena, I] Museo di Castelvecchio a Verona (Itinerari dei Musei e Monu- 
menti d'Italia nr. 60), Roma 1937, t. 76. 


BY JACOB HESS 


painting of St. Jerome,* which perhaps explains why the Saint is 
here represented more as a man of action than one of meditation 
(No. 6). Strangely enough, no one seems to have concerned him- 
self up to now with the problem of the coat of arms which is so 
conspicuous in this work. It is that of Fra Ippolito Malaspina 
(Nos. 7, 8) which may be seen on his tombstone illustrated in 
Sir Hannibal Scicluna’s sumptuous and exhaustive monograph on 
the Cathedral.® There is no coat of arms to be found on any other 
work by Caravaggio: still, the strip on the right side of the 
painting, on which the escutcheon rests, is certainly original. 
In fact, when the painting was brought to Rome, it was revealed 
that no previous restoration had taken place and that the canvas 
had not been altered.?° 

Ippolito Malaspina (1544-1624) was an intimate friend and 
favourite counsellor of Wignacourt.!! As we know from the 
epitaph in the chapel of the Italian Tongue, this tombstone was 
provided by his two nephews, Alessandro and Antonio Costa, 
both natives of Genoa and Knights of Malta.1* Malaspina has 
never been mentioned among Caravaggio’s patrons, but the 
name of Costa is not unfamiliar to scholars. In 1597 we hear of 
one Octavius Costa civis Januensis (Genoese) nobilissimus who had 
some time before given a painting of St. Francis by Caravaggio 
to his friend Ruggero Tritonio, Abbot of Pinerolo.'* It was 
presumably to the same person that Mancini referred in about 
1620! when he remarked that while Caravaggio was staying at 
one of Marzio Colonna’s country homes near Rome, that is in 
1606 or 1607, he painted a Walk to Emmaus and a half figure of the 
Magdalen, one, or both, of which he sold to il Costa, evidently a 
person well-known to many art lovers. The name was again 
mentioned by Baglione in 1642 when he said that Caravaggio 
painted una Ginditta che taglia la testa ad Oloferne per li Signori 
Costi..° Documents dating from the years between 1604 and 
1627,'* show that Ottavio Costa sent numerous works of art from 
Rome to Genoa and other places in Liguria. Nevertheless, he 
may not necessarily be considered an art dealer since he was 
clearly a nobleman. Through his relatives, Alessandro and 


* Wagner, Lc. p. 151 and n. 650. Of another portrait of Wignacourt in a private 
collection no photograph could be obtained (reproduction s. Scicluna, l.c. nr. 92). 
* Sir Hannibal P. Scicluna, The Church of St. John in Valletta, Malta 1955, p. 298, 
nr. 141, fig. CCXXXVIII. 
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MN Hannibal P. Scicluna, Il Gran Maestro Alofio de Wignacourt attraverso un 
manoscritto, in Archivium Melitense, April, 1925, p. s. 

™ Bartolommeo del Pozzo, Ruolo Generale de’Cavalieri Gerosolimitani della Vene- 
randa Lingua d'Italia, Torino 1714, pp. 96, 184, 196. The indications concerning 
Ippolito Malaspina offered by Pompeo Litta, Famiglie celebri d’Italia XV differ 
from those of the epitaph. 

'S Vincenzo Joppi, Contributo quarto ed ultimo alla storia dell’arte nel Friuli, in 
Monumenti storici publicati dalla R. Deputazione Veneta di Storia Patria, Serie 
quarta, Miscellanea, Appendice al Vol. XII, Venezia 1894, p- 41. As to the identi- 
fication, suggested by some scholars, of the painting here mentioned with one in 
Hartford, U.S.A., Wadsworth Athenaeum, s. Wagner, lic., p. 226 ff. 

4 Giulio Mancini, Considerazioni sulla Pittura, vol. I, ed. Adriana Marucchi, Roma 
1956, p. 225, vol. II by Luigi Salerno, Roma 1957, p. 124, n. 901. 

* Giovanni Baglione, Le Vite de’ Pittori, Scultori et Architetti.. . , Roma 1642, p. 138. 
‘© Antonino Bertolotti, Esportazione di oggetti di belle arti nella Liguria, Lunigiana 
etc. nei sec. XVI, XVII, e XVIIL, in Giornale ligustico 1876, Paige 
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1. Michelangelo da Caravaggio, Portrait of Alof de Wignacourt. Paris, Louvre. 
2. Paolo Veronese, Portrait of Pase Guarienti. Verona, Castelvecchio. 
3. Leonello Spada, Portrait of Alof de Wignacourt. Valletta, Governor’s Palace. 


4. Portrait of Alof de Wignacourt, engraving (from [Gio. B. Brancadoro Perini] 
Cronologia dei Gran Maestri dello Spedale della S. Religione Militare di S. Gio. 
Gerosolimitano e dell’Ordine del Santo Sepolcro, oggi detti di Malta, s.1.s.d. 

[Roma 1709] pl. 56). 

5. Leonello Spada, Arrival of St. Paul at Malta, detail, representing portraits of Alof de 
Wignacourt and the painter. St. Paul’s Bay, Malta, Church of St. Paul. 
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6. Michelangelo da Caravaggio, St. Jerome writing. Valletta, 
Church of St. John, Chapel of Italy. 


7. Michelangelo da Caravaggio, St. Jerome, detail with the 
coat of arms of Ippolito Malaspina. 


8. Malaspina Coat of arms (from Pompeo Litta, Famiglie 
celebri d’Italia). 


Antonio Costa, possibly his sons, he may have recommended 
Caravaggio to Malaspina for the work to be done at Valletta, 
and, if so, Malaspina presumably passed on the recommendation 
to Wignacourt. 

The painting of St. Jerome was intended to have a companion 
piece in a figure of the Magdalen, and they were to be placed 
over the side doors in the chapel of the Italian Tongue in which 
Ippolito Malaspina was buried. Both works are still in these 
positions, but the painting of the Magdalen is clearly not, as 
Bellori believed, by Caravaggio'"; it is in fact in a wholly differ- 
ent style. The painter, who remains to be identified, must have 
had some familiarity with Correggio since this particular work 
clearly derives from the Magdalen in his Descent from the Cross, 
originally in the church of S. Giovanni at Parma and now in the 
Gallery. Like the St. Jerome, the Magdalen at Valletta bears the 
coat of arms of Ippolito Malaspina placed in a corresponding 
corner (Nos. 9, 10). 

As already remarked, Caravaggio painted a picture of the 
Magdalen shortly before he went to Naples, which is now 
known only from two copies. One of these copies, painted by 
Wybrand de Geest in 1620, shows a stylistic resemblance to the 
St. Jerome at Valletta.t® Still, there is no proof that Caravaggio 
ever painted the Magdalen for the chapel in the Cathedral—as 
some scholars suppose!*—and it may be presumed that he was 
prevented from doing it by the events which led to his flight 
from Malta in October, 1608. 

Malvasia?® states that when Caravaggio arrived in Malta, he 
was accompanied by his pupil and friend Leonello Spada (1576- 
1622) whose portrait appears in several of Caravaggio’s paintings 


17 Bellori, l.c., p. 210. 

18 Mostra del Caravaggio e dei Caravaggeschi. Catalogo, 2a. ed., Firenze 1951, p. 60, 
nr. 99 and pl. 80; Wagner l.c. p. 138 and n. $86. 

19 Sammut, l.c. p. 14 (oddly enough, the author mentions the coat of arms in the 
Magdalen but not that in the St. Jerome); Carita, l.c. p. 81. 


20 Carlo Cesare Malvasia, La Felsina pittrice, Bologna 1678, vol. II, p. 106. 


9. Here ascribed to Leonello Spada, St. Mary Magdalen. Valletta, Church of St. John, 


Chapel of Italy. 


10. Correggio, Descent from the Cross, detail. Parma, Gallery. 


executed between 1596 and 1603, and who may therefore be 
assumed to have been present in his studio in Rome during this 
period.*? But in 1603 Spada went back to his native city of 
Bologna where he contributed to the decorations for the funeral 
of Agostino Carracci and continued to work for some years. 
Two paintings ascribed to Spada—the Circumcision of St. John and 
St. Sebastian attended by the Holy Women, both in the atrium of 
the Valletta Cathedral sacristy (Nos. 11, 12)—suggest that he 
actually went to Malta, probably at some time after Caravaggio’s 
death in 1610, as a substitute for his late master.22 These works are 
marked with the coat of arms of Fra Pedro Urrea Camarasa, 
Prior to the Order from 1601 until his death in 1624,2? which in 
the Circumcision is placed like the Malaspina escutcheon on the 
Magdalen and on Caravaggio’s St. Jerome. It is the existence of 
the coats of arms and their placing that first induced the present 
writer to ascribe the Magdalen in the chapel of the Italian Tongue 
to Spada who, having spent his last years at Parma, was familiar 
with the work of Correggio.** Having added the Malaspina arms 
to his painting, he did the same to Caravaggio’s St. Jerome. Spada 
must have known Caravaggio’s Magdalen, either in the original 
or in one of the copies, as is clear from the similarity with the 
St. Sebastian (Nos. 12 and 13). Still, he made no use of it in his 
own figure of the Magdalen, falling back on Correggio. It may 
be added that the two over-doors must always have hung in the 
positions they now occupy, with that of the Magdalen in the 
place of honour on the Gospel side of the chapel as she is held in 


great veneration, being called the Apostola Apostolorum. There 


21 Jacob Hess, Modelle e Modelli del Caravaggio, in Commentari, 1954, p. 280 ff. 
2 Sammut, lc. p. 8 ff. indicates other paintings executed by Spada during his stay 
at Malta. 

23 Scicluna l.c. (see n. 9) pp. 151, 313; fig. 212 and 213; Pl. CCLC, nr. 222. 

*4 The artist seems to have moved from Bologna to Parma between the years 1615 
and 1617, as is clear from a series of letters addressed by him to Cardinal Maffeo 
Barberini, from 1623 Pope Urbanus VIII (Vatican Library, cod. Barb. lat. 6477, 
f. 29-46). These letters were kindly brought to my knowledge by my learned 
friend Professor Augusto Campana, Scriptor of the Vatican Library. 
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is NO reason to suppose, as has been suggested, that Caravaggio’s 
painting originally hung on this wall.* 

Caravaggio’s Decapitation of St. John was ordered to be placed 
in the Oratory which had been completed in 1603.%* The 
painting, attached to the wall behind a low isolated altar, is 
enshrined in a very rich carved and gilt wood frame of an archi- 
tectural design which is contemporary with it as may be deduced 
from the two Wignacourt coats of arms. The general effect is 
somewhat prejudiced by Alessandro uae s group of Christ on 
the Cross with the Virgin and St. John, which was placed on the 
altar in 1653.27 (No. 14). The indignation felt by the knights on 
account of Caravaggio’s behaviour may explain to some extent 
the cavalier treatment of what is undoubtedly the best work in 
the artist’s last manner. The architectural surrounding, the plac- 
ing of the group of figures and the handling of its single compon- 
ents, the light and colour, combine to produce an unforgettable 
impression, deepened by the absence of pathos in the protagonists. 

Among the various figures, the Jailer is worthy of special 
note (No. 15). Despite his low condition he has a certain dignity, 
and both his attitude and his head call to mind the portrait of 
Alof de Wignacourt. This figure may again help to solve the 
problem of how Caravaggio rendered his models. He seems to 
have kept in mind those characteristics which he considered most 


es @arita, ec. ps ole 

6 Scicluna l.c. p. 138 ff. Readers of The Connoisseur will remember the painting, as 
it was reproduced in March 1957, p. 35. 

2? Scicluna, l.c. p. 142 (to correct Stefano in Alessandro). The work seems un- 
known to biographers of the artist. The coats of arms executed in stucco in the 
triangles over the arch are those of the Grandmasters Nicholas Cotoner (1663- 
1680) and Gregorio Caraffa (1680-1690). 
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remarkable and made the original appear older or younger as 
circumstances demanded. This is clearly evident in the way he 
treated the beautiful Lena, the cause of one of his hot- headed 
misdeeds, whose features can be recognised in his painting of the 
Madonna of Loreto in S. Agostino in Rome; in the altarpiece of The 
Virgin with St. Anne executed for St. Peter’s and now in the 
Borghese Gallery; and in the Death of the Virgin in the Louvre.?* 
It becomes clear that Caravaggio’s way of rendering his model is 
not one of repetition, but rather of paraphrasing, as in other 
instances considered in these pages. He was ‘inwardly full of 
figure’ to use Diirer’s charming expression. 

The importance Caravaggio attached to the great Decapitation 
of St. John is demonstrated by the signature which came to light 
during restoration.?® None of his ones paintings is known to have 
been signed, but the authenticity of this signature is demonstrated 
by the comparison with an autograph—the only one so far 
discovered—which the present writer recently published.# 
(Nos. 16, 17). 

28 Fless) lcs peraiy ia tte 


28) Carita en paol- 
0 Eless, Licappa27asi2sy: 


a warmest gratitude is due to Sir Hannibal P. Scicluna, Director 
of the Archive and the Lil rary of the Sovereign Order of Malta, for his 
kind help in many directions. Reference to Photographs. No. 1: Alinari; 
Nos. 2 and 10: Anderson; Nos. 6, 7, 15 and 16: Gabinetto Fotografico 
Nazionale, Rome, Via in Miranda 5. The publication of Nos. 3, 5, 
6, 9, 11, 12 and 14 has been made possible by the Director of the Valletta 
Museu, Malta, whom I should like to thank for his courtesy in allowing 
me to use these photographs. 
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11. Leonello Spada, Circumcision of St. John. Valletta, 
Church of St. John, Entrance to Sacristy. 


12. Leonello Spada, St. Sebastian attended to by the 
Holy Women. Valletta, Church of St. John, Entrance 
to Sacristy. 


13. Wybrand de Geest after Caravaggio, St. Mary 
Magdalen. Barcelona, collection don S. Alorda. 


14. Altar of the Oratory. Valletta, Church of St. John. This photograph shows 
Caravaggio’s beheading of St. John in situ beind the altar. 


15. Michelangelo da Caravaggio, Beheading of St. John, detail. Valletta, Church of St. 
John, Oratory. 


16. Michelangelo da Caravaggio, Beheading of St. John, detail showing the signature. 


17. Receipt, signed by Caravaggio, detail (archive of the Confraternita di S. Anna de’ 
Palafrenieri, Rome). 


17 
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The Ford Collection 


of Italian Maiolica 


BY BERNARD RACKHAM 


ICHARD FORD, who died a hundred years ago, 
established a deserved reputation for himself by the 
Handbook for Spain which he wrote for John Murray; this work 
is still valid as the earliest first-hand English authority on Spanish 
art, particularly painting. It is not so generally known that among 
Ford’s special interests was Italian maiolica, of which he formed a 
large collection during a stay in Rome in the winter of 1839-40. 
The collection was augmented by his son Clare (d. 1899) during 
some three years’ residence in Naples as attaché at the British 
Embassy, a post to which he was appointed in 1852, leading him 
successively, as Sir Clare Ford, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., to the Em- 
bassies at Madrid, Constantinople and Rome. 

This collection was subsequently dispersed, apart from a num- 
ber of fine pieces, presently to be mentioned, which remain in 
the possession of Mr. Brinsley Ford. Much of it passed through 
Forrest, a dealer in the Strand, into the famous Bernal Collection 
dispersed at Christie’s in 1855, at which many of the finest 
specimens in the British Museum and at South Kensington were 
purchased for the nation. No record seems to have been kept of 
the particular lots in the Bernal Sale which had previously been 
in Ford’s possession. 

Maiolica of the Renaissance period engaged the interest of 
many English connoisseurs in the eighteenth century, such as 
Horace Walpole and Andrew Fountaine. Evidences of a similar 
taste in Germany still survive in the one-time princely collections 
in Brunswick and Stuttgart; numerous examples in his house at 
Weimar show that maiolica attracted the attention of Goethe. 
In all such cases it is evident that wares with a Humanist interest, 
especially the pictorial maiolica of Castel Durante and Urbino, 
were those chiefly esteemed, the class at one time known as 
‘Raffaelle ware’ (this designation arose from the recognition of 
subjects with which they are decorated as being derived from 
engravings after the master’s designs and the unwarranted surmise 
that he may have painted some of them with his own hand). 
When Richard Ford and his son were forming their collection the 
merits of the earlier wares had scarcely begun to be recognised; 
otherwise they would have seized the opportunities they must 
surely have had of acquiring specimens, and of this there is no 
evidence. As late as 1856 the South Kensington Museum was 
able to buy for 32s., one five hundredth of its present value or 
less, a fine example of the early Florentine vases to which Henry 
Wallis was later to devote a volume with the title Oakleaf Jars, 
and the maiolica in Fortnum’s great catalogue of 1873 includes 
only a very small percentage that can be dated earlier than 1500. 

Clare Ford, in his Documents and Memorials of the Ford Family 
(p. 44), privately printed in 1878,w rites of the maiolica: ‘I am 
particularly rich in... matchless specimens of Majolica, par- 
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1. Plate painted in the bottega of Maestro Giorgio at Gubbio in 1522. The 
inscription may be translated: ‘Your infamy hurts me more than death’. 
Formerly in the Ford Collection, present whereabouts unknown. 


ticularly in those interesting plates which go by the name of 
‘Amatorii’ plates, and also in vases known by connoisseurs as 
‘Spezieria’ vases. There is a large collection of them at Heavitree,* 
and they are placed on the Italian terrace of a summer house 
with red geraniums in them, and beautiful they look, like gaudy 
blue and yellow butterflies, seen at a distance. When I was 
Attaché to the British Legation at Naples in 1853 ...I seized a 
rare opportunity of augmenting my collection of Majolica vases. 
I heard of an Italian gentleman who was willing to dispose of his 
collection. He had 73 vases, and I took the whole lot at five 
francs apiece. I have been asked in Paris, many a time, 300 francs 
for one vase, not equal in beauty or real value to those I purchased 
at 5 francs.’ From this it may be surmised that these vases were of 
the large bulbous form made especially at Castel Durante and 
Venice, mostly with bold floral designs, rather than drugpots of 
the cylindrical albarello form, which would hardly have been 
suitable as outdoor Howerpots. 

The residue of the collection still remaining in the possession of 
Mr. Brinsley Ford belong, with one exception, to the sixteenth 
century, but include many fine pieces from the period early in 
that century when maiolica-painting was at its zenith. They were 
shown in a private exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
in 1934-5 and more recently in the Albert Memorial Museum, 
Exeter. But no description of them has ever been published. The 
list appended to this article may therefore be of interest to students 
of the subject. 

The single fifteenth-century piece, a votive tablet (Illustration 
No. 2, Cat. No. 1), is of superb quality as an example of maiolica- 
painting still in what Gaetano Ballardini classed as the stile 
severo. The figures of donors show an exceptionally powerful and 
detailed rendering of features which suggests that the painter has 
here essayed exact portraiture. The origin of the tablet is difficult 


* Near Exeter, where Richard Ford built his semi-Moorish mansion. 


to determine. In the Burlington Club catalogue I cited certain 
similarities to a panel bearing the mark of Cafaggiolo—the 
Holy Family, then at Berlin—as evidence that it was made at that 
pottery and therefore, if chronology based on written records 
can be accepted, not before 1507. The costumes of the donors, 
however, as Mr. A. E. Popham has pointed out, indicate a date 
some two decades earlier. There is a beautiful example (No. 3; 
Cat. 6) of the Castel Durante plates with delicately drawn grotes- 
ques which Otto von Falke was the first to attribute, certainly 
with justice, to Nicola Pellipario (da Urbino). Two amatorii dishes 
of the ‘fair lady’ class (No. 4, Cat. 4, 5) are by an imitator of 
Pellipario recognizable by his distinctive manner of painting eyes 
and lips. Gubbio lustred ware is represented by two dated pieces 
(Nos. 5, 10, Cat. 2, 3); among those from Urbino may be men- 
tioned a dish (No. 13, Cat. 12) with grotesques in the manner of 
Raphael of a kind which was first introduced in maiolica by 
Pellipario’s grandson, Orazio Fontana. Two Faenza painters 
whose names are known from signed works as well as contem- 
porary records may be recognized as the authors of Nos. 12 and 
TAQ (Catai3 std). 

Two outstanding pieces, here reproduced (Nos. 1 and 7), 
passed out of the Ford Collection in a sale at Christie’s on 18th 
May, 191t. One of these, now in the Victoriaand Albert Museum, 
shows an adaptation of an engraving by Marco Dente da Ravenna 


after Raphael’s Madonna with the Fish, showing the Virgin and 
and Child with St. Jerome and Tobias presented by the Archangel 
Gabriel. It is the work of a Castel Durante painter for whom the 
author suggested the name Pseudopellipario for the reason, per- 
haps not very adequate, that in the carly days of maiolica- 
study pieces from his hand were labelled as “By Nicola da 
Urbino’. It displays the gentle and well-balanced colour-scheme 
of this unidentified artist. The other dish which changed hands in 
19t1 is among the élite of maiolica-paintings. It was subsequently 
in the Pannwitz Collection: its present location has not been 
traced. It is a work of Maestro Giorgio’s botega at Gubbio at its 
zenith. The lustre enrichment is in perfect accord with the colour- 
ing of the picture, which shows a youth bound to a tree, at the 
mercy of a woman armed with a dagger. A cartouche at the foot 
bears the words: Me dol l’infamia tua piu ch’l morire (Your infamy 
hurts me more than death’), also a shield charged azure a star 
impaling argent a crescent or. The dish has on the back the signa- 
ture of Maestro Giorgio and the date 1522; a companion dish 
similarly dated, with the same shield and a subject presumably 
from the same story, once belonged to the Duke of Newcastle 
and was sold from the Locket Collection in 1942. They can be 
assigned to the anonymous St. Ubaldus Painter, so called from 
the subject of two nearly identical dishes at South Kensington and 
in Brussels. 


2 (Left). Votive panel painted with the Virgin and Child and two donors, 
probably Faenza, c. 1480-1490. 


3. Plate decorated by Nicola Pellipario at Castel Durante in 1522. 
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4. Plate by a follower of Nicola Pellipario. 
Castel Durante, 1530-1535. 


5. Dish on a low foot, decorated with a figure 
of Charity, dated 1531. Lustred, and possibly 
made, at Gubbio. 


6. Interior of the reversible lid of a cup, dated 


1548. By an imitator of Nicola Pellipario, 
Castel Durante. 


7. Plate decorated with the Virgin and Child 
between the Archangel Gabriel, Tobias and 
St. Jerome, by an anonymous artist known as 
‘Pseudopellipario’; Castel Durante. Formerly 
in the Ford Collection, now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


8. Plate decorated with Deucalion and Pyrrha. 
Workshop of Orazio Fontana, Urbino, c. 1540- 
1550. 

9. Plate decorated with Jupiter and Antiope. 
Workshop of Orazio Fontana, Urbino, c. 1540- 
1550. 

10. Fragment of a dish, St. Helen and the Vision of 
the Cross. Ruby lustre enrichments and, on the 
back, the date 15. . (partly obliterated). Gubbio. 
11. Dish decorated with scenes from the story 
of Cupid and Psyche. Workshop of Orazio 
Fontana, Urbino, c. 1540-1550. 

12. Dish decorated with the Beheading of St. John 
the Baptist. By Baldassare Manara, Faenza, c. 1540. 
13. Dish decorated with grotesques. The 
Fontana Workshop, Urbino, c. 1560. 


14. Panel depicting The Resurrection, attributed 
to Francesco Risini, Faenza, c. 1545. 


CATALOGUE 


I. Votive Panel. A man and woman kneeling in adoration of the Virgin, 
with the Child in the act of Benediction on her knee. The border inscribed 
SPERANGA. About 1480-90. The costume of the man points to a date 
not later than 1490—a standard of comparison in maiolica is offered by the 
bust of a youth from the tile pavement formerly at San Paolo, Parma, 
which can be presumed to be datable not later than 1482. The carefully 
rendered features of the donors indicate elderly persons who may be sup- 
posed perhaps not to have been up-to-date in the fashion of their dress: 
moreover, the figures of the Madonna and Child show in their treatment a 
manner in advance of most maiolica painted before 1500. An origin in 
Faenza or its region is perhaps probable (No. 2): 26-5 x 20-5 cm. 


2. Fragment of a dish cut down to form a rectangular panel. Polychrome, 
with ruby lustre enrichments. The subject, St. Helen and the Vision of the 
Cross, is based, with modifications and in reverse, on an engraving of the 
school of Marcantonio Raimondi (Bartsch, 460), which may have given 
the suggestion for the painting by Paul Veronese in the National Gallery, 
from which it differs chiefly in showing only one angel bearing the Cross. 
The dish varies from the print in the landscape seen through the window, 
the position of the saint in relation to the window, and the stump of a 
column supporting her left foot. On the back, in lustre, scrolls and the date 
15... (partly lost in the firing). Lustred at Gubbio, about 1530 and possibly 
made there (No. 10): 18 * 14-3 cm. 


3. Dish with low foot, polychrome, with ruby lustre enrichments. The 
subject covering the entire surface, Charity as a woman with two children 
in a landscape with ruined buildings, is based on an engraving by Marcan- 
tonio after Raphael (Bartsch, 386). On the back, scrolls and the date, 1531, 
in lustre. Lustred at Gubbio and possibly made there (No. 5): diam. 26:2 cm. 


4. Dish with low foot, with portrait of a lady and the name LVCRETIA 
BEL(la) inscribed on a ribbon. Castel Durante, 1530-35. By an imitator of 
the type of dishes with conventional portraits initiated by Nicola Pellipario 
(No. 4): diam. 20-8 cm. 


5. Dish with low foot, diam. 25-4 cm., with portrait of a lady and the name 
MANSVET(a) BELLA inscribed on a ribbon. Castel Durante, 1530-35. By 
the same painter as No. 4. 


6. Plate, diam. 22-3 cm., with deep well in which is a woman’s bust en 
grisaille with a scroll bearing the date 1522, on a blue ground. Scrollwork 
in bianco sopra bianco round the hollow; on the rim a symmetrical grotesque 
design en grisaille on an orange ground. By Nicola Pellipario. Castel 
Durante, 1522 (No. 3). 


7. Reversible lid of a cup with, on the inside, a woman’s bust and a ribbon 
inscribed Camilla mia bella, en grisaille on an orange ground. Outside, en 
grisaille on a blue ground, military trophies and the date 1548. By an imi- 
tator of Nicola Pellipario. Castel Durante, 1548 (No. 6): 17-7 cm. 


8. Plate with the subject of Deucalion and Pyrrha re-peopling the world 
after the Deluge by casting stones (Ovid, Metamorphoses, | 371—415). 
Inscribed on the back: Deucalione et pira. Urbino, workshop of Orazio 
Fontana, about 1540-50 (No. 8): diam. 27-8 cm. 


9. Plate, Jupiter, at whom Cupid is about to aim an arrow, appearing with 
thunderbolts in his hands, in the guise of a satyr, to Antiope (Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, VI 111); he is accompanied by his eagle, and is shown again 
in his normal form floating with his thunderbolts in the sky above. On the 
back, a shield, argent on a bend azure a crescent argent and a comet or; 
also the words: Gioue in satiro. Urbino, workshop of Orazio Fontana, 
about 1540-1550 (No. 9): diam. 24 cm. 


10. Plate, diam. 27 cm. St. Michael quelling Satan. In the upper part, a shield 
of arms with a figure of Hope holding an anchor, accompanied by the words: 
SPES NON CONFVNDIT, on a blue ground. Urbino, about 1540-50. 
The pose of the figures, with a lance substituted for a sword, as the saint’s 
weapon, is derived from Raphael’s St. Michael in the Louvre. The painter is 
perhaps the same who decorated a service dated 1541 and 1542 with arms 
reputed to be those of Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere. 


11. Dish with foot removed, with a scene from the story of Cupid and 
Psyche as related by Apuleius, after one of a series of engravings by the 
‘Master of the Die’, probably after Raphael. To the left, Psyche aroused 
with an arrow by Cupid (seen on the right flying towards her out of a 
window) from the slumber which had overcome her when she released the 
contents of the casket entrusted to her by Proserpine. In the centre, aided 
by Cupid, she replaces the contents in the casket. Urbino, Fontana workshop 
about 1540-50. (No. 11): diam. 27-9 cm. 


12. Dish on high foot, diam. 24-2 cm., with a grotesque composition in 
the manner of Raphael’s designs for the Loggie of the Vatican, surrounding 
an unidentified shield of arms (possibly German). Urbino, Fontana work- 
shop, about 1560 (No. 13). 


13. Dish on low foot, diam. 25 cm. The Beheading of John the Baptist. The 
composition follows with unusual exactitude in detail an engraving by an 
anonymous artist (probably Milanese) known as “The Master of the Be- 
heading of St. John’ (A. M. Hind, Early Italian Engraving, V1, pl. 629). On 
the back, yellow and orange concentric circles and the inscription: jovanus 
Batista. By Baldassare Manara. Faenza, about 1540 (No. 12). 


14. Panel, 38 * 32 cm. The Resurrection; in the background, the Holy 
W/omen approaching the Tomb. Faenza, about 1545. This panel, together 
with a Crucifixion in the British Museum, may be attributed to Francesco 
Risini, a painter many times recorded in the Archives of Faenza, whose 
signature is inscribed on a Crucifixion panel in the Museo Civico, Palermo 
(No. 14). 


Acknowledgments are due to Mr. Brinsley Ford, Mr. A. E. Popham, 
and to Dr. Otto Kurz, Librarian of the Warburg Institute, University 
of London, for courteous assistance in the preparation of these notes. 


Francesco Ladatte: 
An Italian Ciseleur 


BY JOHN FLEMING 


TALIAN bronzes d’ameublement are rare and, as might be 

expected, the majority are to be found in Piedmont where 
contact with the sophisticated fashions of Paris has always been 
close. Outstanding among Italian ciseleurs was Francesco Ladatte 
(or Ladetti) who was born at Turin in 1706 and died there in 
1787. At the tender age of twelve, Ladatte had the good fortune 
to be taken to France in the train of the Prince of Carignano. In 
Paris he was put through the exhaustive training then given to 
promising young artists and he compete “d successfully with his 
French contemporaries, winning prizes for sculpture at the 
Academy in 1728 and 1729. Later he was sent to Rome to com- 
plete his studies. In the early 1730's he was at Turin where he 
executed some exquisite mounts for richly inlaid furniture by 
that extraordinary Piedmontese ¢béniste Pietro Piffetti (for 
example, the magnificent bureau now in the Quirinal at Rome: 
see The Connoisseur, December, 1957, p. 148), but in 1734 he 
returned to Paris where he remained for the next ten years. 
During this period Ladatte exhibited regularly at the salons and 
executed several important commissions, among which his low- 
relief of the Martyrdom of St. Philip in the Royal Chapel at 
Versailles is perhaps the most notable. In 1741 he was elected 
an Academician, his morceau de réception being the bronze statue 
of Judith now in the Louvre. 

Despite these Parisian successes Ladatte returned to Turin in 
1744 and settled there for the rest of his life. He was immediately 
appointed Sculptor in Bronze to Vittorio Amadeo III, King of 
Sardinia, and in this capacity he executed much decorative 
sculpture during the next thirty years—fountains, trophies and 
monumental urns for the Royal gardens and numerous bronzes 
d’ameublement for the Royal Palaces, including fire-dogs, candel- 
abra, clockcases and even capitals and bases for columns in the 
great Galleria Beaumont in the Royal Palace at Turin. In 
addition to this work for the Crown, he provided many orna- 
ments in bronze for churches in Piedmont, notably for the 
Santuario di Vico at Mondovi where he worked under the 
direction of that gifted architect, Vittone. He also practised as a 
silversmith, providing candelabra for the royal household and 
plate for the royal chapels, such as a magnificent ostensory (now 
vanished) for the Superga. But Ladatte’s most famous, and 
certainly his most conspicuous work, is the lead figure of a stag 

which crowns the roof-line of the summer palace at Stupinigi. 

To say that Ladatte was the most distinguished Italian ciseleur 
of the late eighteenth century will hardly. be considered heady 
praise. He had few, if any, rivals. Comparison with his 
famous contemporaries in Paris would be more apposite and 
just. As a technician Ladatte was little if any inferior to such 
masters as Gouthiére or Caffieri, but it must be conceded that his 
long absence from the French capital eventually left him rather 
backward stylistically. The riotously exuberant clockcase (No. 6), 
for example, which he made for the Royal Palace as late as 1775, 
would have appeared distinctly vieux jeu in the Paris of Louis XVI 


1. Small bronze bust of Vittorio Amadeo Ill, King of Sardinia, by Fran- 
cesco Ladatte. Museo Civico, Turin. 


2 and 3. Candelabra in gilt-bronze from a series made by Ladatte for the 
Galleria Beaumont in the Royal Palace, Turin, in the 1770’s. The opulent 
curves combined with the realistic handling are reminiscent of a set of 
candelabra reproduced in Le Temoin du Temps passé (Paris n.d.) and there 
attributed to Claude Ballin, c. 1742. The bases of Ladatte’s set are, how- 


ever, strikingly similar to Pitoin’s well-known fire-dogs made for Madame 
du Barry, in 1772, now in the Louvre. 


4 and 5. Ormolu mounts by Ladatte for a Piffetti bureau made for the 
Royal Palace, Turin, between 1732 and 1734. The sculptural quality of 
these mounts distinguishes them from French work of the same period. 
A similar bureau made by Piffetti and Ladatte is now in the Quirinal, 


Rome. 


6. Gilt-bronze clockcase by Ladatte in the Royal Palace, Turin. Decorated 
with allegorical figures representing Truth discovered by Time. This 
splendid work, (inscribed Ladatte invenit et exc. 1775), is perhaps Ladatte’s 


masterpiece as a ‘ciseleur’. 


Professor V. Viale has kindly allowed access to A. Baudi di Vesme’s 
ms. notes on Ladatte (Museo Civico, Turin) from which much of the 
above information is drawn. 


Ww 


Fresco Crisis 


Three years ago The Connoisseur published an article by Dr. 
Urbani, of the Istituto Centrale del Restauro, Rome, on the removal 
and restoration of the frescoes in S. Francesco at Assisi. In the article 
printed on this and the following pages, Dr. Ugo Procacci, the Director 
of the restoration department at the Soprintendensa alle Gallerie, 
describes a current exhibition of restored frescoes in Florence. This is a 
most important exhibition. But, as Dr. Procacci points out, it is only 
an ‘interim report’ on the great programme of salvage work which is 
now going on in Tuscany. Frescoes painted on the exterior walls of 
buildings and cloisters are today in the gravest danger. Unless they are 
given immediate treatment—which entails their removal from the 
walls—they will very rapidly decompose.—eEDITOR. 


dee second exhibition of Detached Frescoes was opened in 
June of this year in the newly restored Forte di Belvedere 
at Florence. The importance of this exhibition will be apparent 
after a cursory glance at the catalogue. It includes such master- 
pieces as Paolo Uccello’s famous frescoes from the Chiostro Verde of 
S. Maria Novella; The Confirmation of the Carmelite Rule, a youth- 
ful work by Filippo Lippi; the great and still little-known Annun- 
ciation by Botticelli, which used to be in S. Martino della Scala and 
is certainly one of the most beautiful pictures of the late fifteenth 
century; the Warrior Saint by Piero della Francesca, which was 
rediscovered at San Sepolcro a few years ago in a de-consecrated 


BY UGO PROCACC!I 


church; and a complete and magnificent tabernacle from Certaldo, 
almost unknown to students, decorated inside and out by 
Benozzo Gozzoli with the help of Giusto d’Andrea. These are 
only a few of the many important frescoes which have recently 
been restored in Tuscany. The total now assembled at the 
Belvedere amounts to no less than 196. Among these we should 
also mention the immense Nativity, Baldovinetti’s masterpiece, 
from the entrance court of the SS. Annunziata; some sketches 
drawn by Mino da Fiesole on the white plaster walls of his 
house; a superb S. Rocco from Cortona, painted by Bartolom- 
meo della Gatta; a fragmentary Pistoiese fresco of St. Jerome 
and a female Saint, ascribed to Antonio del Pollaiuolo and 
certainly painted by one of the greatest Florentine artists of 
the time; a complete tabernacle, in the most delicate colours, by 
Antonio Veneziano; a recently re-discovered Madonna with Two 
Saints (dated 1377) once praised by Vasari as a work by Spinello 
Aretino; a stupendous Crucifixion by Parri Spinelli, with a re- 
markably fine sinopia which might almost have been traced by 
the hand of a Venetian or French artist of the eighteenth century; 
several fragments of the still littl-known frescoes that Masolino 
painted at Empoli in 1424; and thirty-five magnificent half 
figures of prophets by Andrea Orcagna, discovered under the 
decorative sheath of Ghirlandaio’s paintings on the vault of the 
Cappella Maggiore of S. Maria Novella. There are also fragments 


1. Scene from the life of St. Benedict, by the Master 
of the Chiostro degli Aranci (The Badia, Florence). 
This fresco has recently been restored and was 
included in the exhibition at the Forte di Belvedere, 
Florence. 


2. Madonna and Child, by Lorenzo di Bicci, from 
the tabernacle of the Madonnone as it appeared in 
1910. 


3. The state of the same picture in 1950 when it was 
rescued from complete decay. 


of Orcagna’s Triumph of Death and Hell, formerly on the right 
wall of the nave of S. Croce. These fragments, hitherto unknown 
to the public and only partially known to a few scholars, un- 
doubtedly constituted one of the major attractions of the exhibi- 
tion. The immense fresco which, besides the two above men- 
tioned subjects, had in its centre the scene of the Last Judgment, 
was some 18 metres long and 8 metres high. Much praised by 
Vasari, it was unfortunately almost destroyed in sixteenth- 
century alterations to the church. But the fragments, which are 
now shown in a state of perfect preservation, are sufficient to 
confirm that Andrea Orcagna was as great a painter as tradition 
and contemporary records—though not his works which have 
been almost unknown until now—have declared him to be. 
Another revelation of the exhibition was the series of ten 
lunettes, each with its sinopia, of scenes from the life of St. 
Benedict (No. 1) painted in fresco around the Chiostro degli 
Aranci of the Badia in the fourth decade of the fifteenth century. 
But who was the unknown master who here proved himself 
equal to the first and greatest followers of Masaccio? These 


frescoes reveal him to have been a powerful painter, and their 
sinopie establish him as one of the greatest draughtsmen of his 
time. 

A document exists recording the payment made to a Portuguese 
painter, Giovanni di Consalvo, for the purchase of colours for 
these frescoes. Some of the most eminent critics therefore believe 
that these remarkable lunettes were actually painted by this 
foreign master who, on his arrival at Florence, had presumably 
drunk eagerly at the source of the new Florentine painting. For 
we can find in them clear traces of the influence of both Paolo 
Uccello and Fra Angelico. But did the painter of these frescoes 
really come from beyond the Alps, or was he not, more probably, 
a Florentine member of the first group of Masaccio’s followers? 
The document already mentioned, which speaks merely of the 
purchase of colours, may possibly refer to a mere apprentice or 
even to a lad from the workshop, not necessarily to the painter 
himself. We must also remember that there are two other lunettes 
of the same series which reveal a much weaker hand and a love 
of exotic costumes, such as a foreign artist might have portrayed. 


— 
wn 
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Whatever the truth may be—and perhaps the critics may one day 
be able to deliver a decisive verdict—let us content ourselves 
with enjoying to the full the art of this enigmatic painter whom we 
will call by the provisional and conventional name of the Maestro 
del Chiostro degli Aranci. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this article to enumerate the 
various frescoes which the exhibition contained. Nor shall we 
indulge in critical discussions of debatable attributions. We wish 
instead to draw the attention of the public to one of the gravest 
problems we are faced with today—the preservation of frescoes. 
This is a most painful subject, but it must be discussed and its 

roblems solved with the least possible delay if we are to prevent 
the total loss of very many great masterpieces. It is, indeed, with 
the intention of bringing this alarming state of affairs to general 
notice that we have arranged, in two successive years, these 
exhibitions of Affreschi Staccati in Florence. 

We must begin by emphasising that all frescoes exposed to the 
outer air in tabernacles or cloisters have now reached their 
climacteric: the final crisis and consequent collapse may occur at 
any time, and so swiftly as to seem almost instantaneous. Today 
we see frescoes, which for centuries have valiantly resisted the 
corroding action of time, suddenly give way and dissolve into 
nothing. What happens to them is similar to what happens to 
living beings, for whom the tragic final moment must arrive 
sooner or later. Yet whereas we can do nothing to prolong our 
life beyond its natural span and must therefore bow to the in- 
evitable, we can prolong the life of frescoes for very many 
centuries by detaching them from the walls upon which they 
were painted. This is what—we must repeat—the theme of the 
exhibition should make clear to everyone. 

Many of the works of art which could be seen and admired in 
the Belvedere exhibition would have been irreparably lost within 
a few years if they had not been ‘detached’. If the arguments here 
advanced fail to convince the reader of the urgency and gravity 
of the situation, we need only point to a few specific instances. 
These will indicate what the future must hold in store if remedial 
action is not taken immediately. Let him study, for example, a 
detail of the Madonna and Child from a fresco which once 
adorned an enormous tabernacle—called, because of its size, the 
Madonnone—painted at the beginning of the fifteenth century by 
Lorenzo di Bicci in a Florentine suburb. This (No. 2) is what it 
looked like, after five centuries of existence, about the year 1910 
and this is its aspect in 1950 when, alas, too late, it was removed 
from its wall (No. 3). Let us consider also some details of the 
frescoes of the tabernacle of Boldrone, in the outskirts of Florence, 
considered to be one of Pontormo’s masterpieces (Nos. 4 and 5). 
In little more than 35 years this important work of art has been 
partially destroyed (Nos. 6 and 7). A lunette by Giovanni di 
San Giovanni, in the cloister of Ognissanti, most highly praised 
by the artist’s contemporaries and early critics, was almost in- 
tact in 1910 (No. 8) and practically a total loss in 1958 (No. 9). 

Countless other examples could be quoted in a depressing list 
which, alas, is lengthening with every passing day. We have 
limited ourselves here to quoting only those cases brought 
before the public notice in the Belvedere exhibitions at Florence. 
Amongst these the most tragic is undoubtedly that of the figure 
of a prophet, painted by Antonio Veneziano at the end of the 
fourteenth century, in a tabernacle already mentioned. In 1935 it 
was still in a fair state of preservation (No. 10), and now, after 
little more than twenty years, it has completely disappeared. 
Only on the left of the picture, to our everlasting remorse—for 
we have had to stand and watch this lamentable destruction— 
ne remains the barely visible outline of the fingers of a hand 
No. 11). 


4 and 5. Two figures from the 
Tabernacolo del Boldrone, by 
Jacopo da Pontormo, as they 
appeared in 1920. 6 and 7. The 
same two figures photograph- 
ed in 1956. 


8 and 9. A fresco painted by 
Giovanni da San Giovanni for 
the cloister of Ognissanti in 
Florence in the early seven- 
teenth century as it appeared 
in 1910, and (9), the same work 
as it is today. This work sur- 
vived three centuries of ex- 
posure more or less intact, but 
another half century has 
brought about its complete 


ruin. 


It may reasonably be asked how it comes about that the critical 
moment for all frescoes exposed to the outer air should arrive 
simultaneously whether they were painted in the thirteenth or 
the eighteenth century. The question is easily answered when we 
consider the technical process of mural painting at various 
periods. As is well known, during the whole of the fourteenth 
century and the first half of the fifteenth, artists really painted on 
walls in affresco, applying their colours to the wet plaster which 
at once absorbed them, and thus formed a surface impervious to 
the action of time. Only a few colours, such as ultramarine, 
which by their nature could not be used in affresco were painted 
on plaster which had been allowed to become hard and dry 
(secco). “Colorire in fresco, trarre a fine in secco’ wrote Cennino 
Cennini in his famous Libro dell’ Arte. But in the middle of 
the fifteenth century the technique of painting a secco had become 
more popular. At first it was used rather timidly and then more and 
more boldly until a century later when, by the middle of the six- 
teenth century, this easier and swifter technique of mural painting 
triumphed completely. Vasari tells us sadly: “Our ancients used to 
work very much in fresco and the older among our modern artists 
still used this method’, but among the younger painters ‘many try 
other ways, that is, with oils and tempera and still do not succeed’. 
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10 and 11. A detail of a fresco, by Antonio Veneziano, in the tabernacle of 
the Torre degli Agli near Florence photographed in 1935, and (11), all that 
now remains of this painting (note the hand in the left corner). This is one 
of the most alarming examples of deterioration ina period of only twenty- 
three years. 


With what result? Vasari again gives us the answer: ‘Painting 
in fresco is cleaned by the air, is impervious to water, and stands 
up to any ill-treatment’, but, he warns us solemnly, ‘those who 
wish to paint on walls must boldly paint in fresco and not retouch 
their work a secco; because this way of painting, besides being in 
itself a slovenly method, shortens the life of the pictures’. Alas, his 
words were lost on the wind. 

The logical result of this deterioration of technique is, as we 
have said, that the condition of all frescoes, or rather of all 
paintings, on exterior walls is today most precarious no matter 
whether they are 200 or 600 years old. The more recent, in fact, 
offer much less resistance than the earlier paintings to the 
destructive work of time. 

To rescue these imperilled paintings and save them from swift 
and certain destruction we must detach them from the walls. But, 
first of all, we shall have to find considerable financial means 
in order to carry out the work to the full extent necessary. 
Should this not be forthcoming we shall have to mourn the 
loss of many works of art which we might have preserved for 
the admiration of future generations, and we shall surely have 
cause for shame at being so unworthy of the great masters of 
our past. 


A Pair of Bronze Vases 
by Massimiliano Soldani 


TEMES Baroque ornamental vases now in the possession of 
Messrs. Rosenberg and Stiebel of New York are of excep- 
tional interest (No. «1). They are of the ewer type—so-called 
vasi di bottiglia—and made of bronze. Each is constructed of three 
parts: a foot, standing on a plain slab base; a full body, oval in 
section; and a curved neck with lid and handle. The basic form is 
traditional, but the high quality of the decoration makes these 
two vases objects of outstanding importance. 

Around the foot of each vase are arranged four dolphins, the 
tails of each pair intertwined. The body of each vase is completely 
covered with a lively and energetic figural decoration, a simpler 
gadroon-pattern appearing only on the underside. The figures 
represent sea-gods and mostri marini, one large figure dominating 
each of the two broad faces of each vase. The main face of the first 
vase shows Neptune riding on a dolphin, a shell serving as saddle, 
and his hand resting on an anchor (No. 2), while the back of the 
same vase displays a bearded Triton, riding a sea-horse (No. 3). 
On the front of the second vase, as a pendant to Neptune, Galatea 
appears, similarly mounted on a dolphin and seated on a shell, a 
long drapery held aloft encircling her head, and her left hand 
placed upon a cornucopia (No. 4). The back of this vase is 
adorned with a Nereid, riding a sea-monster (No. 5). Around 
the four main figures, sport ‘marine-putti’, blowing horns and 
shells, embracing and wrestling. Even the bizarre handles are in 
the form of figures: a repulsive old woman of the sea on the 
Neptune vase; and a hardly less unattractive old Triton on the 
other (No. 6). 

This figural ornament is blended in a remarkable way with 
abstract motifs. The shells merge into purely ornamental scrolls; 
the wavy background of the scenes, representing the sea, ends 
above as an actual wave, terminating in volutes; and the half 
naturalistic, half-abstract wave ornament on the neck could 
almost be a motif from ‘Art Nouveau’ or the ‘Jugendstil’. The 
organisation of the whole, as well as the treatment of the details, 
is masterly. The poses, gestures and movements of the figures, 
and of the abstract motifs, are most imaginatively and richly 
varied. The modelling of the bodies is precise and the imaginary, 
mythological beings are presented with anatomical accuracy. One 
is surprised at such unexpected details as, for example, the hair on 
the armpits of the old Triton (No. 6). Moreover, the cutting and 
chasing of the metal is exceptionally delicate and sensitive. 

With these vases the first concern is the ornament. This spreads 
over the whole surface, hiding the structure of the vases, whose 
function is no longer that of vessels. Their very weight would 
preclude practical use. Their handles cannot be grasped, neither 
do their lids open, because the lids and the vases are chased as one 
piece. They are purely ornamental, a non-plus-ultra of the 
Baroque joy in decoration, though they also provide the clearest 
examples of those formal elements which survived from Man- 
nerism. The bizarre and irrational nature of their form provides 
the essential contrast to the classicism of their architecture, and in 
this there is a conscious reference to Antique examples. They are 
intended to take their places as essential components of a complete 


BY KEAUS PANKEHEDT 


1. Massimiliano Soldani. A pair of bronze ornamental vases. Height 31} in. 
Rosenberg & Stiebel, New York. 


Baroque integrated scheme. Such vases were usually intended for 
palaces or gardens, but at times they were also to be found in 
churches, as, for example, the wooden vases in the monastery 
church at Andechs, Bavaria. For the interiors of buildings, they 
were mainly executed in silver or marble; while those designed 
for the garden were carved in marble or, more frequently, sand- 
stone. The popularity of ornamental vases in the Baroque period is 
indicated by the large number of designs, published in engravings. 
Such designs were produced by many well-known artists, includ- 
ing: Agostino Veneziano (born c.1490); Polidoro da Caravaggio 
(c.1500-1543); Stefano della Bella (1610-1664); Jean Lepautre 
(1618-1682); Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach (1656-1723); 
and Johann Ignaz Bend (died 1730). 

The New York pieces belong to the rare group of vases in 
bronze, of which they are the finest known examples of their 
kind and are consequently of great importance in the history of 
art. The predominance of figural decoration points to a trained 
bronze sculptor, and the refinement of the working of the metal 
to a highly-skilled bronze caster and chaser. The graceful and 
elegant figures and their attitudes; the treatment of the faces; the 
form of the hair; the arrangement of the folds of drapery in 
undulating lines; and, not least, the imaginative variation of the 
otherwise similar motifs of the decoration, all point to the 


3. Detail of the back of the 
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Neptune Vase. 


authorship of Massimiliano Soldani (1656-1740), the most 
eminent bronze sculptor of the Florentine late Baroque.! The 
various works known to be by Soldani, including statuettes, groups 
and bas-reliefs, offer sufficient material for comparison. Here, a 
single example may suffice—the Neptune figure on a hitherto 
unpublished wax model for a relief, by Soldani (No. 7). This 
is almost identical with the corresponding figure on the Neptune 
vase. 

It is known that Soldani, the head of an internationally 
famous bronze workshop, produced bronze ornamental vases. 
Among his many foreign patrons the most important was Prince 
Johann Adam von Liechtenstein, for whom the artist worked 
for more than a decade, producing a large number of figural 
bronzes, the greater part of which are still in the possession of the 
Liechtenstein family.? A letter dated 31st May, 1695, tells us 
that Soldani also sent due disegni d’ Une richissime, made from his 
own original models, of a braccia uno e un terzo in height.* The 
reference to the very rich decoration and to the height, which 
exactly conforms with that of the present vases, suggests that it 
concerns the same models from which the New York vases were 
cast. Already in the eighteenth century Soldani’s vases must have 
been highly prized, for when in 1767 (some years after the death 
of Soldani), the Accademia del Disegno at Florence organised an 
exhibition of art, there were exhibited at the Academy “due Urne 
di Terracotta, arrichite di figure, Opera di Massimiliano Soldani’. 

A final proof of authorship is given by two replicas in porce- 
lain, made in the Doccia factory near Florence, the models for 
which can be proved to go back to Soldani. The founder of 
the factory, the Marchese Carlo Ginori, bought in 1744 the 
original moulds left by the artist. Although originally intended 
for casting in bronze, these moulds later served for the produc- 
tion of porcelain ware, and a number of versions of Soldani’s 
vases in porcelain have been preserved. It is also known from an 
inventory of the 1760's, in which there is a reference to un Vaso 
da Bottiglia ornato di Cavalli Marini e di Tritoni di Terra Cotta con 
forme, that the actual moulds for the present vases were the 
property of the factory.’ Examples of the vases in porcelain are 
in the Museo Civico in Turin (Nos. 8a and 8b). The distinctive 
grey-white tone of the paste noticed by Joseph Marryat,* leaves 
no doubt as to their provenance from the Doccia factory. At 
first sight it is evident that one and the same model served for the 
Doccia and the New York pieces. The very slight deviations are 
to be ascribed to the fact that the Doccia craftsmen would no 


1 The first suggestion of Soldani as author of the vases was made verbally to the 
owners by Mr. John Pope Hennessy. Bibliography for Soldani: Klaus Lankheit, 
Florentiner Bronze-Arbeiten fiir Kurfiirst Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz, in Miinchner 
Jahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst, 3rd Series, VII, 1956, pp. 185-210; Idem, Two Bronze 
Reliefs by Massimiliano Soldani Benzi, in The Register of the Museum of Art of the 
University of Kansas, No. 9, December 1957, pp. I-93 Idem, Two Groups of 
Bronzes by Massimiliano Soldani, in The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, 1958; 
Idem, Eine Serie barocker Antiken-Nachbildungen aus der Werkstatt des Massimiliano 
Soldani, in Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts Rom, No. 65, 1958; 
and see the forthcoming book by the author on Florentine Baroque. 

2 Brika Tietze-Conrat, Die Bronzen der fiirstlich Liechtensteinschen Kunstkammer, in 
Jahrbuch des kunsthistorischen Institutes der K.K. Zentralkommission, 11, 1917, pp. 
16-108. 

3 One braccio = 23 in. . gen 

4 (Pio Bonsi), Il Trionfo Delle Bell’ Arti . . . In occasione, che gli Accademici del Disegno 
in dimostrazione di profondo rispetto verso i Loro Sovrani, fanno la solenne mostra delle 
Opere antiche di piit eccelenti Artefici .. . in Firenze [ Anno 1767, Florence 1767, p15: 
Due Ure di Terra cotta, arrichite di figure, Opera di Massimiliano Soldani, del? Illus- 
triss. Sig. Cav. Gio. Batista Rondinelli gia Scarlatti Luogotenente per S.A.R. 

5 The Inventory in Archivio Ginori Lisci. The author expresses his gratitude to 
the Marchese Leonardo Ginori Lisci for his constant assistance in his research. 

6 Joseph Marryat, A History of Pottery and Porcelain, 3rd edition, 1868 (Fig. 247). 
The ‘wax’ described by Giuseppe Morazzoni as a ‘model’ (in Le Porzellana Italiane, 
Milan-Rome, 1935 (plate XX XVIII) is a cast from the original moulds, made after 
their acquisition by Carlo Ginori. The attribution to Giuseppe Piamontini 1s 
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longer have known the precise way of fitting together the 
various parts. It is, perhaps, significant that the bronzes and 
the later replicas in porcelain had been acquired in England. 
Documents establish that Soldani worked a great deal for 
English patrons: the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Burlington and 
Lord Strafford all sought to possess works by his hand. It was 
probably the underlying classicism that appealed to these noble 
patrons. It is not known, however, who commissioned the vases 
here discussed. Most of the artist’s work for England belongs to 
the period 1710-1715, and was probably obtained through the 
agency of the English Ambassador to Florence, Henry Newton, 
of whom Soldani made a portrait in 1710. The models were, 
however, made by 1695, and a reasonable dating would be 
‘around 1700’. 

From literary sources of Antiquity we learn that ornamental 
vases were employed in the decoration of the rooms of the 
wealthy Greeks and Romans. In the seventeenth century know- 
ledge of the Greek originals was still small, and it is to late 
Hellenistic prototypes that Baroque designs most closely 
approach. In the examples that have come down to us, mostly 
of the bell-krater type, one meets both the theme of the sea-gods 
and certain ornamental details, such as the intertwined dolphins’ 
tails and especially the gadroon-pattern, are very similar to such 
details on our vases. As examples of these late Antique vases we 
may cite the large urn in the Thermae Museum, with Nereids, 
Tritons and mostri marini, and the gadroon-pattern.” There are 
also two vases in the Vatican Museum, one with a relief of 
Poseidon and the sea-gods, the other with a relief of intertwined 
dolphins. In the Antique vase the structure is of prime importance. 


7. Photo Alinari 38265 and 23741. Salvatore Aurigemma, Le Terme di Diocleziano 
e il Museo Nazionale Romano, 3rd edition, Rome 1954, p. 94, plate XX XVII. 


6. The handles of the Galatea and Neptune Vases. 
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7. Massimiliano Soldani. Detail of the wax model for a 
relief. Marchese Leonardo Ginori Lisci, Florence. 


But on the imitations made by Mannerist artists, the decoration 
becomes all-important, and compromises the character of the 
vase as a vessel. The Baroque artist took over this principle of 
Mannerist decoration. 

How great the differences are within the same period can be is 
shown by a comparison between a design by Jean Lepautre 
(No. 9) and the Soldani vases. The theme of Galatea is common 
to both, but Lepautre introduces the scene as an isolated picture, 
in the form of a framed medallion supported by putti. Similarly, 
the handles are each formed by a figure, yet are subordinated to 
the balanced silhouette: in the same way that the decoration on 
the body of the vase is subordinated to the vessel. The fundamen- 
tally rational approach of the French is clearly expressed in this 
vase. Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach occasionally referred to 
Lepautre’s engravings, and he, moreover, dedicated a whole 
volume of his famous Entwurff Einer Historischen Architectur to 
vases. His Galatea vase (No. 10) however shows greater similarity 
to Soldani’s than to Lepautre’s. In Fischer’s vase the figural 
decoration is given the dominant role. The goddess claims more 
space; the foot of the vase is composed entirely of intertwined 
dolphins; and above all, the bizarre and ‘squirmy’ character of 
the sea-animals is heightened, and the animals are so naturalistic- 
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ally presented that the engraver was encouraged, lightheartedly, 
to introduce the heron that picks a worm from the ornament. 
The relationship that exists between Fischer’s and Soldani’s 
artistic predilections is no coincidence, for their common artistic 
training can be established. Both were born in the same year 
(1656) and together received their training as medallists in the 
workshop of the Travani in Rome. It was here, in Rome, that 
they both moved in the learned circle around Queen Christine 
of Sweden, were able to study her collection of antiques (which 
included ornamental vases), and enjoyed the instruction of such 
prominent connoisseurs and antiquaries as Giovanni Pietro 
Bellori and Athanasius Kircher. That both artists assigned so 
important a place to figural decoration points to the influence 
of the Berninesque tradition in sculpture. 

Both Fischer's vase and Soldani’s vases betray that aim at 
synthesis typical of the closing years of the seventeenth century. 
The artistic individuality of each remained, nevertheless, 
distinct. Fischer’s vase is thought of in terms of stone, and was 
carried out in that material: and with him the vessel is always 
recognisable as such. In this, he is nearer to the Antique and to 
the French Lepautre, and_ his fundamentally architectural 
approach is always evident. On the other hand, the art of the 
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Italian, a sculptor in metal, is more firmly rooted in Mannerism, 
the style which, as an artistic phenomenon, originated in 
Florence. The spreading of the decoration over the whole sur- 
face goes back finally to Buontalenti and Stefano della Bella, 
and the form is finally based upon the ewer-type favoured by the 
Mannerist silversmith, as created by the Vianen and Jamnitzer. 
With these artists, however, the figural decoration, mostly in 
chased work, is on the surface: while Soldani’s figures, cast 
almost fully in the round, betray the influence of Roman High 
Baroque. 

In the consummate blending of the various inventions of a 
strong artistic imagination, in the masterful realisation of the 
details, and not least, in the technical perfection of the casting 
and working of the metal, these two vases by Massiiniliano 
Soldani are unquestionably masterpieces of Late Baroque Art. 
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8 (a) & (b). Versions of the Galatea and Neptune Vases in Doccia 
porcelain. Museo Civico, Turin. 

9. Jean Lepautre. Design for a vase, engraving. The Albertina, 
Vienna. 
10. Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach. Design for a vase. 


Engraving from Fischer’s ‘Entwurff Einer Historischen Archi- 
tectur’ (Book V, Plate XI). 
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Cardinal Albani’s Drawings at Windsor: 


Their Purchase by James Adam for George III 


Wig oe a picture, drawing or statue may be traced from 
its present position in some English mansion to the Italian 
palazzo from which it was purchased during the eighteenth 
century. Yet we seldom have any details of the transaction by 
which the work changed hands. A laconic entry in a travel diary, 
a tantalising aside in a letter or a bald statement in an account- 
book is often the only surviving reminder of the weeks of bluster- 
ing, haggling and bribing involved in such negotiations. The 
letters, here printed for the first time,* in which James Adam 
describes how he secured Cardinal Albani’s famous collection of 
drawings for George III are therefore of peculiar interest. Not 
only do they reveal the business details of this important purchase 
but they afford a somewhat unusual glimpse into the Roman art- 
world and recount a comedy of manners worthy of the pen of 
Casanova himself. Indeed it is to Casanova that we owe one of the 
best contemporary descriptions of the dramatis personae’*— 
Cardinal Albani, that rather insecure pillar of the Sacred College, 
his mistress the Contessa Cheroffini and their elder daughter, 
Vittoria, then much in need of a dowry. Against these wily 
Italians were pitted the youthful George III, his art-loving first 
minister Lord Bute, and their Roman agent, James Adam, who 
handled this delicate commission with all his native acumen and 
tach 

Cardinal Alessandro Albani, nephew of Pope Clement XI, was 
one of the great eighteenth-century collectors. His villa on the 
via Salaria, with its avenues of antique statues, busts, sarcophagi 
and urns displayed under the elegant Parnassus ceiling of Antonio 
Raphael Mengs, became one of the new Mirabilia Urbis Romae 
and a stroll among the Albani marbles was considered imperative 
by all discerning Grand Tourists. Less frequently visited was the 
Cardinal’s town-house (now the Palazzo del Drago) at the 
Quattro Fontane, where his vast library was presided over by 
the arch-priest of neo-classicism, Johann Joachim Winckelmann. 
Here were kept one hundred and more folio volumes of drawings 
—the famous collection which was reputedly the best as well 
as the largest of its kind then in existence. ‘Ich habe allein 
den Schliissel zu einer Sammlung von Zeichnungen, die nicht 
leicht ihres gleichen in der Welt hat’, wrote Winckelmann in 
1759,° shortly after his appointment as librarian. And James 


1 All quotations in this article, unless otherwise cited, are from the Adam corres- 
pondence preserved among the Clerk of Penicuik Papers, by kind permission of 
Sir John Clerk. I have modernised the spelling and regularised the punctuation and 
capitalisation. 


2 Casanova: Mémoires (Paris, 1832), Vol. VII, pp. 289 ff., 291, 306. Cardinal Ales- 
sandro Albani (1672-1779) was the nephew of Pope Clement XI. His last mistress 
was the Contessa Francesca Cheroffini (born Gherardi, ?-1778). From 1755 until 
her death she lived on the first floor of the Palazzo Frascara in Piazza della Pilotta, 
Rome, and there held her salon which was considered to be among the most 
fashionable. For the Cheroffini and her circle, see Noack: Das deutsche Rom. 
(Rome, 1912), pp. 80 ff., and Justi: Winckelmann (Leipzig, 1823), Vol. Il, pp. 396 ff. 
and Vol. III, pp. 359 ff. The Contessa Cheroffini’s elder daughter by Albani was 
Vittoria, who eventually married the Marchese Giuseppe Lepri, in 1764. She is 
portrayed by Mengs in his Parnassus ceiling in the Villa Albani, see Noack: ibid., 
p. 83. 

$ Letter to Weisse, dated 30 Oct., 1759, printed by Rehm in his edition of Winckel- 
mann’s letters (Berlin, 1954), Vol. Il, p. 44. 
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Adam remarked to his brother Robert in 1762 that ‘the most 
remarkable connoisseurs in town’ agreed ‘to its being the finest 
in Rome and that it was next to impossible ever to make such 
another’. 

The Albani Collection of drawings had a distinguished pedi- 
gree. First brought together by the Cardinal’s uncle Pope 
Clement XI in the early years of the century, it consisted mainly 
of two great seventeenth-century collections: the Museum 
Chartaceum of Cassiano dal Pozzo and the choice cabinet 
assembled by that paragon of early eighteenth-century taste, 
Carlo Marat. Cassiano dal Pozzo, secretary to Cardinal Francesco 
Barberini, is now remembered chiefly as the friend and patron 
of Poussin, but in his own day he was famous as an antiquary 
and classical scholar.* Gathering around himself a group of artist 
friends, he commissioned them to record all the classical remains, 
particularly of sculpture, in and near Rome. This vast collection 
of drawings, to which Poussin among others is said to have 
contributed, was enlarged after Cassiano’s death by his brother 
Carlo Antonio and eventually sold by his grand-nephew Cosimo 
Antonio to Pope Clement XI in about 1703 for 4,000 or 4,500 
scudi. In 1714 the collection passed to Cardinal Alessandro 
Albani. * 

The Carlo Maratta Collection was of a different kind, but its 
history is no less amply documented. The nucleus of this collec- 
tion was formed by Domenichino who left the contents of his 
studio, including drawings by the Carracci and many others as 
well as his own, to his pupil Francesco Raspantino. Some few 
years later Raspantino sold these drawings, or the bulk of them, 
to Carlo Maratta and he in his turn sold them to the Pope in 
1703. The Maratta Collection remained with the Pope until his 
death in 1721 when it passed to his nephew Cardinal Albani.* 

To eighteenth-century connoisseurs the strength of the Albani 
collection of drawings lay mainly in the vast survey of classical 
antiquities assembled by Cassiano dal Pozzo and augmented by its 
successive owners. Next in importance would come the large 
and representative groups of drawings by Domenichino, the 
Carracci, Guercino, Pietro da Cortona, Sacchi, Solimena, Feti 


* Commendatore Cassiano dal Pozzo (15882-1657), see M. I. Dumesnil: Histoire 
des plus célébres amateurs (Paris, 1853), Vol. IV, pp. 403-543, and G. Lumbroso: 
Sulla Vita di Cassiano dal Pozzo in Misc. Storia Ital. XV (Turin, 1875). Of less value 
is an article by O. Premoli in Arcadia, 1918. 


° The circumstances in which the dal Pozzo Collection reached Cardinal Albani 
are more complicated than there is space to indicate here. For the full story, see 
Lumbroso. See also T. Ashby: Papers of the British School at Rome, VI (1913), pp. 
184 ff. The sale to Pope Clement XI is recorded on the 8th August, 1703, by 
Valesio in his MS. diary (Archivio Storico Capitolino, Cred. XIV, tom. 13f. 149V.). 


° It may be useful to list here the main references to the Albani dra wings. Winckel- 
mann: Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums (Dresden, 1764), pp. 29, 337, 370. A. 
Michaelis: Ancient Marbles in Great Britain (1882) pp- 84 ff, 433 ff T. Ashby: 
Classical Review (1904), XVIII, pp. 70-75. W. Friedlander: The Burlington Magazine 
(1929), LIV, pp. 122 ff. A. E. Popham, ibid. (1935), LXVI, pp. 226 ff. A. Blunt: 
French Drawings at Windsor (1945), p. 7. J. Pope-Hennessy: Domenichino Drawings 
at Windsor (1948), pp. 10 ff. A. E. Popham and J. Wilde: Italian Drawings at 
Windsor (1949), p. 13. R. Wittkower: Carracci Drawings at Windsor (1952), pp. 
20 ff. C. Vermeule: The Art Bulletin (1956), XXXVIII, pp. 31 ff C. Vermeule: 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society (1958), Vol. 102, No. 2, pp. 193 ff. 


1. ‘The Election of Cardinal Giovanni Francesco Albani to the Pontificate’, by Carlo Maratta (Villa Albani, Rome). Both Pope Clement XI (Albani) 
and Carlo Maratta played an important part in the history of the Albani drawings now in the Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 


and other Seicentisti formerly in the Maratta Collection. There 
were also, of course, examples of the great Renaissance masters, 
notably Mantegna, Raphael, Michelangelo and Correggio, but 
these were few and untypical of the collection as a whole—and, 
it may be added, the authenticity of most of them has been 
questioned by modern scholars.’ 

Such, very briefly, was the nature of the collection whose 
purchase was to occupy so much of James Adam’s time during 
the spring of 1762. This was not, of course, his first experience 
of art-dealing and it is interesting to note that he was far from 
thinking it his major coup in this field, flattering though it might 
be to have a royal client. Both Robert and James Adam invested 
heavily in works of art during their Italian years, laying out 
several thousand pounds on ancient marbles, then the most 


7 Several of these so-called Renaissance drawings are mentioned in Winckelmann’s 
account of the collection (see Tibal: Inventaire des Manuscrits de J. J. Winckelmann 
(Paris, 1911), p. 124). The account is fully discussed by Rehm in his edition of 
Winckelmann’s letters, Vol. VI (Berlin, 1957), pp. 578-580. 


expensive and profitable species of virti. These were crated and 
shipped back to England for re-sale to their more wealthy 
clients, such as Lord Northumberland at Syon House. Paintings 
were also bought in bulk by the Adams—James shipped some 
500 Old Masters to London in 1763—but drawings made less 
appeal to their keen commercial instincts and they appear to have 
regarded the Albani purchase as a ‘starter’ which might whet the 
young King’s appetite for virtt and speed him along the prim- 
rose path of art-collecting. Indeed, James Adam remarked, with 
cumbrous joviality, in a letter dated from Rome the 23rd 
January, 1762, that were he ‘in the management of affairs in 
England I believe I should lay hold of this opportunity of making 
a good collection of antiquities for the King by sending the fleet 
into the Bay of Naples and carrying off that at Portici—a scheme 
that has the advantage that it would be almost as easily done as 
said’. He had already proclaimed, in a letter dated 9th January, 
1762, his ‘strong desire of having some commission for the 
purchasing of antiquities’ and he followed this up with the 
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suggestion that ‘Sir Harry’® might drop a hint in the King’s ear 
about it. ‘£4,000 or £5,000 would make a figure in these 
things’, observed the canny James, ‘though it is to be hoped it 
would not stop there’. Meantime he had been making discreet 
enquiries about Cardinal Albani’s drawings. ‘As yet got no satisfy 
ing information of the designs’, he wrote, ‘but expect it daily’. 

This is the first reference to the Albani drawings in the sur- 
viving Adam correspondence. It is unfortunate that James was 
so reticent about the early stages of the transaction, but we may 
surmise that the purchase was first mooted in London during the 
autumn of 1761 and that Robert Adam had been the moving 
spirit in the whole affair from the very start. The initiative 
certainly did not come from James since he had never seen the 
drawings at this date, as will emerge later, and he appears to have 
known very little about them. Robert Adam, on the other hand, 
had known Albani well during his stay in Rome between 1755 
and 1757.° He had studied the famous Albani marbles and was 
almost certainly acquainted with the drawings as well. On his 
return to London from Italy he had access to the King through 
Lord Bute, whose confidential secretary, John Home, was Robert 
Adam’s oldest and most intimate friend in England.*° It would 
seem likely that the possible purchase of Cardinal Albani’s 
drawings was first broached through John Home and Lord Bute. 
But Robert Adam had an opportunity to take the matter a stage 
farther during his audience with the King in November, 1761, 
on his appointment as Royal Architect. His letter to James 
describing this audience has unfortunately been lost, but James’s 
reply, dated rst December, 1761, sheds some light on the event. 
‘I am pleased that he (the King) has been able to pick up real 
taste and knowledge’, wrote James, ‘because it is a matter of 
great consequence for us in our future transactions with him, 
which from the love and enthusiasm he expressed to you I can’t 
help thinking must be numerous. I shall now long to hear of 
Lord B’s determination, being much interested therein from 
motives formerly mentioned’. Lord B was, of course, Lord Bute 
and his ‘determination’ presumably referred to the projected 
purchase of the Albani drawings. 

James Adam was in Naples from September, 1761, until 
shortly before Christmas and did not receive his brother Robert’s 
instructions regarding the Albani drawings until he returned to 
Rome. He was none too pleased with the terms proposed by 
Lord Bute. No mention was made of any reward for the Adams, 
and James took swift action to rectify matters. ‘If the Cardinal’s 
designs fall into my hands’, he declared on the 16th January, 
1762, I am determined to draw for the price of them on Willy 
(his younger brother). For should I draw on Lord Bute, adieu to 
all my purchases for the future—I mean all reasonable ones’. 
And, as we shall see, he succeeded in making a modest profit of 


8 This is presumably Sir Harry Erskine, Bt., M.P. (1706-1765). He appears in the 
Bute correspondence. A distinguished soldier, he married, in 1761, Janet, sister of 
Alexander (Wedderburn), rst Earl of Rosslyn, who was a childhood friend of the 
Adam brothers. 


® Robert Adam reported from Rome (24 May, 1755): ‘I must inform you of my 
having been introduced to Cardinal Albani as I had several favours to ask of him 
for allowance to mould in some churches and draw in some places. In consequence 
of this introduction I went to the Cheroffini’s conversation the same night where 
he always goes and which is the first Quality visit I have paid. My reception was 
extremely good and every Tuesday night I will renew it, as there are concerts of 
music, genteel company and her daughters, fine girls’. On the 27th December, 
1755, he told his brother James: ‘Cardinal Albani and I are turned very thick as 
he has discovered my hidden talents for the hidden treasures of antiquity. He has 
given me allowance to mould several things from his originals, shakes me by the 
fist like an honest goodam and claps my shoulder. In short, son eminence and 
me are as grit as dogs heads’. Shortly before leaving Rome, he told his mother 
(16th May, 1757): ‘Cardinal Albani and I ended most excellent friends’. 


10 John Home (1722-1808), author of Douglas. He was one of the small group of 
intimate friends who saw Robert Adam off from Edinburgh in 1754, on the first 
stage of his journey to Italy. They remained fast friends. 
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3% by keeping all the financial arrangements in his own hands. 
Meantime he reported the affair as being ‘in a good channel as I 
have an agent with the Cheroffini who promises her a handsome 
consideration if the purchase goes well’. Bad news followed a 
week later, however, on the 23rd January. ‘I think I mentioned in 
my last that I had taken the route proper for sounding his 
Eminence with respect to his drawings. At present he is not so 
pinched as to be tempted to part with them, but his people about 
him seem to think a favourable opportunity may happen. I shall 
therefore remain on my guard, which is all I can now do’. He 
did not have to wait long. Within five days the Cardinal suc- 
cumbed to the blandishments of his mistress and agreed to sell. 
James certainly handled the affair with skill, but circumstances 
had conspired to help him. It so happened that la Cheroffiny’s 
elder daughter by Cardinal Albani was about to be married, and, 
according to Winckelmann" the cardinal was seduced by his 
mistress into selling the drawings in order to raise sufficient ready 
cash for a dowry. (It is amusing to remember that Carlo Maratta 
had sold his collection to Clement XI for the same reason, on his 
daughter’s marriage to Zappi). Of these machinations James 
Adam was, however, completely unaware. His account of the 
affair is contained in a letter to his sister, Jenny, dated from Rome 
the 28th January, 1762. “You will remember that I wrote you 
some time ago that I had got a person to ask of the Cardinal if he 
would dispose of his collection—to which demand he gave a 
downright negative, saying he would be much pinched before he 
would part with that remaining proof of the family taste. I like- 
wise informed you that I had since thought of another way, by 
means of the much more persuasive power of female eloquence. I 
was not mistaken in my good opinion of such an advocate. After 
three different attacks she carried her point and he was over- 
persuaded to sell it, but will by no means sell it under what it has 
cost the family which, he says, he can show is near to 14,000 
crowns or £3,500 sterling. It consists of about 30 volumes in 
folio of drawings formerly in the collection of Carlo Maratta 
and after his death purchased by the Pope Albani. There is, he 
says, since great additions to it and amongst other things, I am 
told, a very fine and numerous collection of prints. I am fully 
persuaded the whole might be procured for £3,000, but that is 
so far above my former commission that I would take no further 
step in this business till I should hear further from Bob. What 
makes this come so much above what I formerly mentioned is that 
his Excellency will by no means divide his collection but will 
sell all or none. If I have leave to make this purchase I would 
examine the collection with care, which I have hitherto avoided 
to do to prevent suspicion, a very necessary precaution in this 
country. One thing I must likewise observe is that if I have leave 
to go the length of £3,000 there will be a present of 500 crowns 
besides necessary for the lady—that is about £125. All this Bob 
may lay before the person inclining to purchase and let me know 
the determination according to which I shall regulate myself’. 
Some months elapsed between the despatch of this letter and the 
completion of the purchase, during which time James Adam’s 
surviving letters are silent on the matter. Eventually, however, on 
the 8th May, 1762, he wrote to his brother: ‘My Dear Bob, I men- 
tioned in my last my having received your letter and allowance to 
proceed in the purchase of Cardinal Albani’s collection which, to 
assure myself of in the best way I could, I went to three or four 
of the most remarkable connoisseurs in town who naturally 


‘Y Writing to Bianconi (roth July, 1762) Winckelmann said: ‘I vostri saluti ho resi 
caldi caldi alla Sigra Checca (Cheroffini) e la bella Vittoria, la quale sento stia per 
maritarsi a Pesaro. Il Cardle avra pensato alla dote; perché la Sigra Madre gli ha 
fatta la ruffiana per vendere i suoi disegni e Stampe al Ré d’Inghilterra per 15,000 
Scudi’. (Winckelmann: Briefe (ed. Rehm), Berlin, 1954, Vol. TL, p. 249). : 


beginning to talk of virti I immediately introduced the subject 
of the collection and found them all that they were perfectly of 
the same sentiments with respect to its being the finest in Rome 
and that it was next to impossible ever to make such another. One 
of them, named Gaspero ™ could not imagine why I should be so 
inquisitive. I do assure you, says he, that purchase has often been 
attempted without success and as the collection is entailed in the 
family nobody need think of it. I then went to my friend the 
Cheroffini, whose eloquence I was sure was superior to all 
entails, and procured from her an order to go with two other 
persons to examine them. This Clérisseau?’, Zucchi' and I set 
about and after turning over a prodigious number of folios we 
were all three of opinion that the reputation of this collection 
was really well founded and that its extent was immense, con- 
taining nearly, betwixt drawings and prints, 200 volumes in 
folio. I am far from saying, however, that these volumes are all 
interesting. This is not the case. In such a vast collection much 
rubbish must be expected. The mosaics, paintings and bas-reliefs 
of the primitive church or first stages of Christianity will enter- 
tain you little, though there is some curiosity even in this sub- 
ject.!® But if you look into some of the volumes of Domenichino 
you will see several superb designs and there is a collection of 
drawings after antiquities, bas-reliefs, altars, tripods, cenerarie 
and urns that I believe you will own to be most valuable. 

‘T returned to the Cheroffini after this examination and im- 
mediately made offer of 12,000 crowns, which she told the 
Cardinal, who remained unalterably fixed to his first demand. I 
let some days pass and seeing there was nothing like marks of 
yielding on the Cardinal’s part I was obliged to comply with the 
sum demanded of 14,000 crowns together with a present to the 
lady of 500 crowns who has been most indefatigable in the affair. 
She is very desirous that the person for whom the collection is 
bought may be informed of her having interested herself so 
much. This day or tomorrow I shall transport the whole to my 
own house, after which I shall wait my Lord Bute’s further 
orders. 

‘I thought it was very proper to give you an account of the 
above circumstances in case you should incline to make mention 
of any of them to my Lord in order to show that I have not made 
this purchase with precipitation but really had the best authority 
possible for going this length, as well as my own opinion. You 
will observe that by means of the Cardinal’s obstinacy to his first 
demand I shall exceed the 14,000 by the present due to the 
Cheroffini and some others, to the library keeper, etc.1* And 
his Excellency will accept of one third payment at present, viz., 
4,666 crowns and with 500 to the Cheroffini will make 5,166 
crowns or £1,291, for which I shall draw on Willy on Saturday 
next and beg he will lose no time in sending me bills of exchange 
for the other 2/3rds upon Leghorn by which I shall be able to 
save something like 3% or so, which is better saved than given 
to Barrazzi.1? What I mean by the 2/3rds is the difference betwixt 
the above sum and £3,500, making £2,209.’ 

Two months later—by return of post almost—James Adam 
received word from London that his handling of the purchase 


had met with the King’s approval. ‘I am highly satisfied’, he 


12 | have been unable to identify this character. 

18 Charles Louis Clérisseau (1721-1820) the French architect and antiquary who 
acted as guide and tutor to both Robert and James Adam in Italy. 

14 Antonio Zucchi (1726-1795), the painter, was brought from Venice to Rome by 
James Adam in 1761 and employed by him there as a draughtsman. 

15 These are in Volumes A.s0 and 51 in the Royal Library at Windsor. They 
appear to be in their original Albani bindings. 

16 The ‘library keeper’ was presumably a custodian, and not Winckelmann. 

17 The Roman banker, in the piazza di Spagna, much patronised by the English. 


told his sister, Jenny, on the roth July, ‘that the King is pleased 
with this affair which really was a troublesome one though 
worthwhile both because of its making me more known to H.M. 
and of more consequence among my countrymen here’. The 
sale of so important a collection as the Albani drawings could not 
be kept secret for long. ‘All Rome, from head to foot, knows of 
it in spite of all endeavours to the contrary’, remarked James 
complacently, and he was delighted to receive, a few months 
later, a letter from an English gentleman, addressed to him as 
‘His Britannick Majesty’s Collector General of Virtu in Italy’. 
(He was distinctly annoyed to hear that no mention had been 
made of himself in the account of the purchase printed in the 
London Chronicle in November.!*) Reports of the Cardinal’s 
reactions were no less gratifying. Albani had had second thoughts 
and la Cheroffini told James that ‘since the sale His Excellency 
has felt most sincere remorse, has chid her to a degree he never 
was wont before and has vowed to her that since that time he 
had had offers of near double the money, she imagines from the 
Court of Spain through Mengs’.!® 

James was not content to leave matters there, however. He 
had taken a very modest profit and was now more determined 
than ever that the King and Lord Bute should embark on an 
ambitious collecting programme. Henceforward no oppor- 
tunities were lost of reminding them of their duties as men of 
taste. In July, 1762, he proposed making the King a present of ‘a 
vasgia or urn’ which he valued at £300. For Lord Bute he 
selected a vase ‘representing the Labours of Hercules and valued 

..at £120.’ These gifts, wrote James, will ‘put me in a gentle- 
manly point of view and do me honour, besides paving the way 
to further services’. Alas, neither the King nor Lord Bute seems 
to have taken the hint. 

On the roth July, 1762, James reported the despatch of the 
Albani drawings from Rome. ‘The collection, I imagine, is by 
this time at Siena’, he wrote, ‘in its way to Leghorn and there- 
fore safe. God send it well into the Thames. I shall have it directed 
simply to His Majesty, but the cases for ourselves will be marked 
with R.A. to distinguish them, though addressed to His Majesty’. 
There was a long delay at Leghorn, however, and on the 19th 
February, 1763, James wrote: ‘there are yet no hopes of the cases 
going from Leghorn. I am of opinion that they are waiting the 
cases from Venice which I am told are prodigious for the num- 
ber, being upwards of a hundred’. The cases from Venice pre- 
sumably contained Consul Smith’s collection of paintings and 
drawings which had been bought for the King the previous 
autumn. 

Thus ends James Adam’s account of the Albani purchase. One 
might have expected to find a parallel description in Winckel- 
mann’s letters but, strangely enough, he does not mention the 
matter until July, 1762. As we have seen, the negotiations started 
in January and Winckelmann was in Rome all that spring and 
early summer. He lived in the Palazzo Albani in Rome and was 
presumably working every day inthe Cardinal’s library, where the 
drawings of Roman antiquities were constantly consulted by him, 
especially for his Monumenti Antichi for which he had many of the 
drawings copied by G. B. Casanova.?" 


18 London Chronicle, 18-20th November, 1762, xii, 495. (I am indebted to Mr. 
Warren H. Smith for this reference.) The report was reprinted verbatim in the 
Annual Register for 1762. 

19 James Adam to his sister Jenny, Rome ro July 1762. 

20 G. B. Casanova (1728 or 1730-1795), a younger brother of the adventurer. 
Winckelmann thought him the best draughtsman in Rome and mentions, in a 
letter to Barthélemy, dated 30 Sept., 1763, his having employed Casanova to copy 
drawings in the dal Pozzo-Albani Collection for his projected Monumenti Antichi. 
(Briefe, ed. Rehm, Vol. Il, pp. 346-7). Casanova was also being employed by 
James Adam in 1762. 


2. ‘The Parnassus Ceiling’, by Antonio Raphael 
Mengs (Villa Albani, Rome). The seated figure 
on Apollo’s Vittoria 
Cheroffini, the elder daughter of Contessa 
Cheroffini and Cardinal Alessandro Albani. 
The Albani to King 
George III in order to provide Vittoria with a 


right hand portrays 


drawings were sold 


dowry. 


Had he known or even suspected what was afoot between 
James Adam, la Cheroffini and the Cardinal there can be little 
doubt that he would have tried to prevent the sale—at any rate 
of the Cassiano dal Pozzo drawings which he valued so highly.*! 
How then can we explain his silence? It must be assumed that 
he was deliberately kept in ignorance of the negotiations, not 
only by the Cardinal and his mistress but by James Adam as 
well.22, Winckelmann’s references to the sale are therefore all 
laments for a fait accompli.‘Io feci il diavolo in casa vedendomi 
colpito da quest’impensata disgrazia, senza aver tempo di 
salvarne qualche cosa per me’, he told Bianconi in a letter dated 
the roth July: ‘Raccolta simile non si puo far pitt a Roma, e non 
posso pensarci sanza lagrime’. And a few weeks later, writing 
to Mengs on the 28th July, he continued in the same strain. “Non 
ho volito essere il primo a darvi la nuova sinistra della vendita 
dei disegni del cardinale. Adam d’Edinburgo, il fratello minore 
di quello che avete conosciuto voi, il quale gli ha pagati 14,000 
scudi, fa comparare il re d’Inghilterra forse per poterli far uscire 
senza impegno. Ora saranno arrivati felicemente a Livorno. 
Prescindendo dal decoro, il cardinale ha fatto un negozione. Vi 
sono comprese tutte le stampe, le quali sono robba esecranda. 
Io feci il diavolo in casa: ma finalmente di che momento sarei 
stato io contro la necessita?’2? 

So much for the purchase and importation of the Albani 
drawings into England. One problem still remains to be 


1 Vermeule remarks (Art Bulletin, XXXVIII, pp. 35-36) that ‘we may at least 
imagine that if Winckelmann’s protests were to prevent any part of the dal 
Pozzo-Albani material from leaving Italy, it would have been the epigraphic 
YOES a a! 


22 James probably had Winckelmann in mind when he wrote, in his letter of 28th 
January, 1762, quoted above, that he had avoided examining the collection ‘to 
prevent suspicion’. The ‘library keeper’ mentioned in his letter of the 8th May, 
quoted above, would not have been Winckelmann (see note 16 above). But they 
were certainly seeing each other in June, 1762, for Winckelmann told Volkmann on 
the 18th of that month that he had been given the draft text of the Ruins of Spalatro 
for checking. (Briefe: ed. Rehm, Vol. II, p. 237). 


3 Winckelmann: Briefe: ed. Rehm, Vol. Il, pp. 249 and 255. 
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discussed: the existence of a considerable number of Albani 
drawings outside the Royal Library at Windsor. How did these 
drawings become detached from the rest of the collection? It 
has been suggested that they were excluded from the sale to 
George III** but this would seem unlikely in view of James 
Adam’s remark, quoted above, that the Cardinal would ‘by no 
means divide his collection but will sell all or none’. Moreover, 
the tone of Wickelmann’s letters certainly suggests that the 
collection had been sold en bloc, and he stated explicitly that he 
had not had time ‘to keep back something for myself’ (salvarne 
qualche cosa per me). The Cardinal was, it must be remembered, 
almost totally blind by 1762, so that it would seem improbable 
that he retained any drawings for his own delectation. If he had, 
for some other reason, withdrawn certain volumes of drawings 
from the sale we might reasonably expect Winckelmann to 
have mentioned the fact in his letters, especially if the drawings 
came from the dal Pozzo section in which he was himself 
most interested. And, of course, the drawings which are now 
dispersed outside Windsor all belonged originally to dal Pozzo. 
We may therefore assume that the entire Albani Collection was 
sold to George III and we must consequently suppose that the 
drawings which are no longer at Windsor were sold by the King 


*4 For instance by Robert in XX Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm, Halle, 1897, 
p. 12, where he suggests that the Franks’ collection drawings remained in Rome 
until 1791, when they were acquired by Dalton. (In support of this suggestion, 
Vermeule points out (ibid., p. 35) that Henry Tresham, sketching in Rome 
between 1775 and 1789, appears to have copied one or more of the Franks’ 
drawings in his sketch book). It is also possible, of course, that drawings were 
sold from the Albani Collection before the 1762 sale to George III, but Winckel- 
mann’s views on this possibility should be borne in mind. When it was suggested 
that a single volume of drawings by Bartoli had been sold and found its way to 
Paris, he remarked (in a letter to Usteri of 4th July, 1762, printed by Rehm in his 
edition of Winckelmann’s letters, Vol. II, p. 247): ‘Wie Caylus oder Mariette zu 
denjenigen Zeichnungen gelanget, welche sie sich riihmen aus des Card. Alexanders 
Cabinette zu haben, kann ich nicht begreifen, auch der Cardinal nicht: denn der 
Zutritt zu demselben ist allezeit schwer gewesen, und zu copiren hat gewiss 
niemand die Bequemlichkeit gehabt, sonderlich keine Franzosen nicht’. It is, of 


course, possible that this and perhaps other odd volumes left the dal Pozzo 
Collection before 1703. 


or that they were spirited away by some royal servant. There is 
no record of George III having sold the drawings in question. Of 
the few people who had access to the drawings at the relevant 
date the most likely to have abstracted a few were the Adam 
brothers and Richard Dalton, the Royal Librarian, who is known 
to have disposed of paintings from the Royal Collection.’> As 
regards the Adam brothers, James had ample Opportunity to 
withdraw a few volumes of drawings from the collection when 
it was stored at his Roman apartment prior to despatch to 
Leghorn. Robert Adam appears to have had access to the cases 
when they were unshipped at London, for, as James pointed out 
in the letter quoted above, certain unspecified objects destined 
for Robert were included in the same shipment and were con- 
tained in cases addressed to the King.*¢ 

The largest group of Albani drawings outside Windsor is that 
known as the Franks Collection in the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum.’ This consists of two 
volumes of drawings after the antique, formerly in the dal 
Pozzo Collection. The sheets have been rebound, but according 
to Michaelis they were for the most part detached from two 
parchment volumes, designated Bassirilievi diversi, which cor- 
responded in their externals with volumes XIII to XVI in the 
Royal Library at Windsor. The drawings themselves also 
correspond to those at Windsor and in some cases they complete 
sets: so that it is difficult to understand why the Franks volumes 
should have been separated from the rest of the collection.®® 
Their post-Albani history is uncertain until the early nineteenth 
century when they came into the possession of Charles Towneley. 
He vouchsafed the following MS. note: ‘from MacGowan’s 
sale, Feb. 1804. Formerly in the Albani collection and sold at 
Dalton’s sale at Greenwood’s about 1790’.?° 

The second group of drawings which appears to have come 
from the Albani Collections is contained in four volumes now 


25 See Anthony Blunt’s introduction to Venetian Drawings at Windsor Castle (1957), 
p- 15 and footnote 21. 


26 The Adam brothers, probably James, appear to have taken advantage of these 
opportunities to have certain of the da] Pozzo-Albani drawings copied. Among 
the Adam drawings at the Soane Museum there are replicas of the magnificent 
dal Pozzo-Albani drawings of the Trofei di Mario on the Campidoglio. (Adam 
drawings, Vol. XXVI, nos. 89-92: Windsor drawings, nos. 8249-8252). 


27 See Vermeule’s typescript catalogue of which a copy is at the British Museum. 


28 For example a set of drawings of the Ara Pacis reliefs is split arbitrarily between 
Windsor and the British Museum (Windsor Nos. 8277-8280 and Franks’ Coll., 
Vol. I, fol. 163, no. 191). 


29 This note is printed by Michaelis, (ibid. p. 433) but I have been unable to find the 
original. There are 3 recorded Dalton sales, at Christies, Gerards and Greenwoods, 
all held in 1791 (not 1790). None of the items described in the catalogues of these 
sales appears to correspond to the Franks Drawings. The nearest is Lot. 42 on the 
8th day of the sale at Greenwoods (19 May 1791)—‘Antique Roman and Greek 
Statues, 2 vols.’ (£4 14s. 6d.). But all the items sold on this the 8th day, were listed 
as ‘Books of Prints’ and not as drawings. (I am indebted to Mr. Frank Simpson for 
this information.) It should be mentioned here that John MacGowan was a close 
friend of both Robert and James Adam and they bought antiquities for him when 
they were in Italy. For MacGowan, see Lugt’s Marques (1921), Vol. I, p. 273. 


in the Soane Museum, London. These volumes belonged origin- 
ally to dal Pozzo** and were bought by Sir John Soane at the 
Adam sale of 1818. Three volumes contain drawings by G. B. 
Montani, many of which were engraved for his Cinque Libri di 
Architettura (Rome 1638 and reprinted 1684). The fourth volume 
is known as the Libro di Andrea Coner and contains drawings of 
ancient and modern buildings.*2 

The third group of dal Pozzo-Albani drawings is somewhat 
problematical. According to Matz, writing in 1872, the library 
of Hamilton Palace contained several volumes of drawings after 
the antique, formerly in the dal Pozzo Collection. These draw- 
ings cannot now be traced and Matz’s statement as to their 
provenance has been doubted. Associated with these dubious 
Hamilton Palace volumes are two volumes of drawings by 
Pietro Santi Bartoli and his son Francesco in the library at 
Holkham Hall. There is some reason to suppose that these 
volumes came from the dal Pozzo Collection. 

In addition to the volumes mentioned above there are many 
dal Pozzo-Albani drawings scattered in private collections and 
it seems likely that others have been lost or destroyed.®4 The 
whereabouts of the drawings which Poussin, for instance, made 
for dal Pozzo’s Museum Chartaceum, is not known though it 
seems likely that they were included in the sale of Albani 
drawings to George III.* 

Although the problems posed by the dispersal of these dal 
Pozzo-Albani drawings must remain unsolved until further 
evidence comes to light, it is hoped that the information as- 
sembled in this article will be of some use to students of the 
collection. 


Her Majesty the Queen has graciously allowed me to study the 
drawings in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. I am heavily 
indebted to Miss Scott-Elliot, M.V.O., for her help and advice. 
Mrs. M. Rinehart generously advised me on the dal Pozzo Collection 
and Cornelius C. Vermeule, Jur., allowed me to consult his typescript 
catalogues of the dal Pozzo-Albani drawings at Windsor and the 
British Museum. No less generous with his learning was Dr. Arnold 
Noach who gave me access to his MS. catalogue of the architectural 
drawings in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. 


30 These volumes bear seals similar to those on the dal Pozzo-Albani volumes at 
Windsor. See T. Ashby: Papers of the British School at Rome, VI (1913), pp. 186 ff. 


31 See Ashby, ibid., pp. 184 ff. 
32 Nachrichten von der Kgl. Ges. d.Wiss. in Géttingen, 1872, p. 66 and Arch. Zeit, 
1873, p. 34. 


33 Tt has been suggested that they were bought by Thomas Coke in Rome in the 
1710's. See Michaelis, ibid., p. 323. 


34 Vermeule points out various lacunae in the collection at Windsor (Art Bulletin, 
XXXVIIIL, pp. 39-40). 


35 A. Blunt, ibid., p. 7. Miss Jane Costello’s forthcoming catalogue of Poussin’s 
drawings after the antique will no doubt illuminate this obscurity. 
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Count Giovanni Baratta 
and his brothers 


BY HUGH HONOUR 


HIS article is concerned with three Carrarese sculptors of 

the early eighteenth century one of whom was among the 
most eminent of his day. Giovanni Baratta fulfilled important 
commissions for several churches in Tuscany, was appointed 
sculptor in marble to Vittorio Amedeo II, King of Sardinia and 
Sicily, and was ennobled with the title of count by the Duke of 
Massa. He also provided marbles for several foreign patrons in- 
cluding the Kings of Denmark, Prussia, Spain and Portugal. Yet, 
within twenty years of his death, he seems to have been largely 
forgotten and even the local historian, Carlo Ratti, confused his 
works with those of his less talented brothers. This indifference 
was shared by the early nineteenth-century historian, Cicognara, 
who appears to have deemed him unworthy of mention though 
he found space, in a footnote, for a few scathing remarks on his 
brother, Pietro. The first attempt to study the Baratta brothers 
was made in the later nineteenth century by the Marchese 
Giuseppe Campori.1 Yet this excellent historian seems to have 
been bemused by the family fecundity and to have shared out 
works somewhat indiscriminately among its many members. 
More recently, Dr. Semenzato? has published a contemporary 
manuscript account of Pietro Baratta which throws a valuable 
light on his career. Further information may be gleaned from 
Niccolo Gabburri’s unpublished manuscript biographies of the 
three brothers, Giovanni, Pietro and Francesco.? 

The cavalier Niccolo Gabburri cannot be cited as a witness of 
unfailing accuracy, but he was certainly a well-informed con- 
noisseur and his brief notes on the Florentine artists of his own 
time—several of whom he knew personally—are of great value. 
That he knew Giovanni Baratta seems highly probable, especially 
as he is known to have acted as an intermediary between him 
and the Duke of Marlborough in 1710. When his statements 
about this artist can be checked from independent documentary 
sources they are nearly always found to be accurate. His 
biography of Giovanniis dated 1739, and the information on which 
it is based may well have been supplied by the artist himself. 

Giovanni, Pietro and Francesco Baratta were the sons of 
Isidoro Baratta and were all born at Carrara. Nothing is known 
of Isidoro, save that he is said to have been a sculptor, but his two 
brothers, Giovanni Maria (fl. c. 1640-1660) and Francesco 


*G. Campori: Memorie Biografiche degli Scultori . . . di Carrara, 1873, pp. 18-22. 
> C. Semenzato in Critica d’Arte, 1958, no. 25-26, pp. 150-168. 

3.N. Gabburri’s Vite preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence, 
Cod. Pal., 1377-1381, pp. 1308 and ar8r. 


I. Hercules and the Nemean Lion, by Giovanni Baratta. 
This statue was bought from the sculptor by King Frederick 
IV, of Denmark, in 1709. Rosenborg Castle, Copenhagen. 
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(d. 1666), were both artists of some importance. The former was 
an architect who worked under Algardi and the latter a sculptor 
of a somewhat flighty disposition who carved the fine relief of 
St. Francis for Bernini’s Rainaldi chapel in S. Pietro in Montorio 
in Rome. Passeri says that the elder Francesco drank wine without 
restraint and was equally addicted to the pleasures of the pipe.‘ 

Although not the eldest of the Baratta brothers, Giovanni was 
the most interesting and as his career can be amply docu- 
mented we may consider him first. Born at Carrara in 1670,° he 
was sent to Florence to be trained under Giovanni Battista 
Foggini, who was to be responsible for the artistic education of 
so many eighteenth-century sculptors. He is also said to have 
studied under Massimiliano Soldani,* probably to learn the art 
of working in bronze. Later he went to Rome where in 1691 he 
was awarded second prize at the Accademia di San Luca. While 
in Rome he studied under the celebrated Camillo Rusconi whose 
style had a lasting influence on him, as it did on many other 
notable sculptors who had been his pupils. According to Gab- 
burri, he returned to Florence in 1697 and settled at the Casa 
Guerrini where he lived for the next twelve years. 

Very shortly after returning to Florence, Giovanni Baratta 
began work on the large high relief of Tobias and the Angel for the 
church of S. Spirito which he completed in 1698. This carving is 
strongly reminiscent of Rusconi’s early style—notably his four 
Virtues in S. Ignazio, Rome—but it reveals that Baratta had 
already attained a complete mastery of his medium. Moreover, 
the two figures have a sweetness, elegance and suavity which 
looks forward to the eighteenth century. Curiously enough, this 
early relief is the only one of Giovanni Baratta’s works that is at 
all widely known. In about 1700 he carved the fine heroic scale 
statue of St. Thomas for the church of SS. Michele e Gaetano, 
also in Florence. This figure is handled in a more vigorous and 
virile manner than the Tobias and shows the influence of Bernini 
more strongly than any of his later works. 

We know little of Giovanni Baratta’s activities between 1700 
and 1709 save that he was in Florence for the festival of St. Luke 
in 1706 when he was one of the Festaioli Professori in charge of the 
exhibition of works of art to which he lent a picture by Sebastiano 
Ricci from his own collection.? Gabburri states that at some 
period of his life he worked at Lucca and Genoa, and he may 
have visited these two towns at this period. His fine low relief 
at Lucca could easily date from the early part of his career and he 
may also have carved the (now vanished) Spinola monuments 
in the church of S. Caterina at Genoa before 1705. According 
to T. Temanza, he visited Venice while his brother, Pietro, was 
engaged on the carvings for the Valier monument (i.c., between 
1705 and 1708) and gave him advice about them. However, he is 
said to have lived in Casa Guerrini at Florence thoughout this 
period so we must suppose that any visits he made to Lucca, 
Genoa or Venice were transitory. 

He was certainly in Florence in 1709 when Frederick IV of 
Denmark visited him. The king is said to have bought all the 
works in his studio; a large statue of Hercules (about 2 metres 
high) and smaller statues of Orpheus and Eurydice were sent to 
Denmark and are now in a pavilion in the park of Rosenborg 
Castle, Copenhagen. At about the same time (certainly before 
1713) he executed some carved marble urns for the King of 


4 See: Die Kiinstlerbiographien von G. B. Passer, ed. J. Hess, 1934, Pp. 333-7. 

5 Gabburri states that he was born in 1669, but Campori, who presumably had 
access to some document which he fails to specify, says that he was born on the 
13th May, 1670. . : 

© Serie degli Uomini i piu Illustri, 1775, vol. xii, p. 74, where Giovanni Baratta 1s 
mentioned in the biography of Soldani. ‘a 

7 Nota de’ Quadri che sono esposti per la Festa di S. Luca dagli Accademici del Disegno, 


1706, p. IS. 


Prussia. These foreign commissions no doubt increased his 
prestige, since in 1710, Sir John Vanbrugh told the Duke of 
Marlborough that ‘he is in very great Esteem’. Vanbrugh sug- 
gested that the Duke should commission a pair of statues from 
Baratta for Blenheim, and as these works (one is now in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum) were not finished until 1715, it would 
appear that he was much in demand at this period. His fine series 
of carvings for the new church of S. Ferdinando at Leghorn also 
date from these years. The group on the altar representing the 
freeing of the slaves (No. 2) reveals a certain inaptitude for com- 
position—notably in the clumsy juxtaposition of the angel with 
the two other figures-—but the carving is of uniformly high 
quality and the central figure of a kneeling negro, which owes 
something to Tacca, may be regarded as one of the masterpieces 
of early eighteenth-century sculpture (No. 3). These works were 
executed between 1709 and 1717 and during the same period he 
appears to have carved the coquettish pair of angels on the high 
altar of S. Verdiana at Castelfiorentino near Florence. 

The next phase in Giovanni Baratta’s career opens in 1719 
when he supplied two statues for the facade of S. Teresa in 
Turin: apparently at the expense of Madama Reale di Savoia 
who appointed him her official sculptor. Next year he carved the 
four allegorical figures and, probably, the urns on the roof of the 
Palazzo Madama which Juvarra had refronted for the same 
patron. Three years later he was again working for the Savoy 
court, on the most important commission of his whole career— 
the sculpture for Juvarra’s church attached to the Palace of the 
Venaria Reale outside Turin.* The smaller pieces of sculpture in 
this church—kneeling angels flanking the tabernacle or resting 
on the sides of pediments and cherubim peering out of the 
walls—are of the high quality which the architect demanded in 
every detail of his works. But Giovanni Baratta’s masterpieces 
are the four heroic scale statues of Doctors of the Church which 
stand in the niches of the crossing and are to be numbered among 
the most impressive carvings of their period. They owe a certain 
debt to Bernini and the St. Ambrose seems to have been in- 
fluenced by Puget’s ecstatic Blessed Alessandro Sauli at Genoa. 
But in the easy elegance of the gestures and the apparent light- 
ness of each figure (despite its great size) there is a wholly eight- 
eenth-century feeling. Indeed, the almost playful relationship 
between each Saint and his attendant angel has a rococo sense of 
frivolity which seems to anticipate the work of Ignaz Giinther. 

When he had completed the Venaria Reale statues, Giovanni 
Baratta was designated the official sculptor in marble to Vittorio 
Amedeo II and returned to Carrara where he had set up his studio 
some time before 1725. In 1731 he was given the title of Count 
by the Duke of Massa, a rare distinction for a sculptor (many 
years were to pass before Canova was created a Marquis). It 
seems probable that he had some interest in the Carrara quarries, 
as in 1731 and 1738 he supplied marble for repairs to S. Maria di 
Carignano at Genoa. His next known works were for the 
grandiose church at Mafra in Portugal, built by the German 
architect Ludovici and decorated with statues by nearly every 
important Italian sculptor of the day. Giovanni Baratta supplied 
those of St. John the Baptist, St. Joseph and St. Bartholomew, all 
of which are signed and dated 1732.° These figures have a more 
violently emotional appearance than those at Turin and look 
back to the seventeenth century (the calmest is the St. John, 
which recalls Filippo Parodi’s statue of the same Saint in S. 


8] am grateful to Dr. Viale for permission to publish information about the 
works in Turin derived from Baudi di Vesme’s schede, and to Dr. Andreina 
Griseri for advice and help in their transcription. 

°1 am grateful to Professor Reynaldo dos Santos and to Dr. Ayres de Carvalho 
for providing me with information about these statues. 
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(Left) 1 (a). Orpheus. (Right) 1(b) Eurydice. By Giovanni Baratta. Both 
these works were bought from the sculptor by King Frederick IV, of 


Denmark, in 1709. Rosenborg Castle, Copenhagen. 


Maria di Carignano at Genoa). Baratta’s half-flayed St. Bartholo- 
mew is a four de force in the true Roman baroque tradition. In 
1736, or shortly after, he carved caryatids, trophies and urns to 
decorate the facade of the new Royal palace of La Granja in 
Spain. His last known work is the bust of the celebrated mathe- 
matician, Guido Grandi, at Pisa: a somewhat harsh performance 
which suggests that his hand was losing its cunning. Giovanni 
Baratta died on the 21st May, 1747,!° and was buried in the 
church of S. Andrea at Carrara. He bequeathed a gold watch 
and a gold chain bearing a medal of Madama Reale di Savoia 
to the Accademia di S. Luca in Rome." 

Giovanni Baratta’s elder brother, Pietro, has recently been the 
subject of a long article and the main facts of his career need only 
be briefly summarised. According to his contemporary biog- 
rapher, T. Temanza (1705-1789),'2 he was born at Carrara, in 
1668, and went to Venice by way of Brescia in 1693. In Venice 
he was introduced to the sculptor Francesco Cabianca in whose 
studio he worked for several years, but he seems to have been 
practising on his own by 1701 when he executed the monument 
to Doge Silvestrio Valier now in the Accademia dei Concordi at 
Rovigo. Between 1705 and 1708 he was at work on the statues 


' Campori, p. 21. I have been unable to find any memorial to him in the church. 
1M. Missirini: Accademia di S. Luca, 1823, p. 212. 


? Published in full by Semenzato, pp. 166-8. The MS. is in the Seminario Patriarcale, 
Venice. 


and low reliefs which he contributed to that strange composite 
work of early eighteenth-century Venetian sculpture, the Valier 
monument in SS. Giovanni e Paolo. Temanza says that he was 
advised on this work by Giovanni Baratta, but the carvings them- 
selves provide no evidence of such expert counsel. They are, 
however, conspicuous for their restrained and unruffled elegance 
in comparison with the other carvings by local Venetian sculp- 
tors, especially Giovanni Bonazza. In 1708, he carved the 
sumptuous Brandolin monument for the church of Cison di 
Valmarino, on which the draperies are more fussily carved as 
if he was trying to conform to the current Venetian fashion. He 
is said to have gone on a journey to Rome in 1710 and probably 
produced the figures for Udine Cathedral soon after his return. 
Between 1714 and 1722 he was carving garden statues for Lenin- 
grad, and Temanza states that he was dignified with the exotic 
title of ‘Scultore della Moscovia’. His last works in Venice were 
for the new Gesuiti church and included a fine statue of St. 
Ignatius which reveals a greater rigidity of line and severity of 
treatment than any of his previous works. Pietro Baratta left 
Venice in about 1727 to return to Carrara where he died on the 
and February, 1729.1* It seems probable that he executed the 
statues of the altar in Sarzana Cathedral (Nos. 12, 13 and 14)— 
which show the influence of his brother's St. Augustine at 
Venaria Reale—during these last years. 

The third of the Baratta brothers, Francesco, is a very shadowy 
figure. Gabburri says of him only that he was a brother of 
Giovanni and Pietro and that he worked for many years at 
Carrara where he died in 1731.14 A document (quoted by 
Campori) reveals that he provided an altar for the church of the 
Madonna delle Lacrime at Carrara, in 1722, but this is a simple 
architectural affair with columns supporting a pediment and can 
hardly be classed as sculpture. Two years later he appears in 
Genoa where he carved statues for the Ospedale degli Incurabili 
and the Palazzo Ducale. These have now disappeared. In 1726, 
he completed the attractive group of Aenas and Anchises for the 
fountain now in Piazza Bandiera, Genoa. Later in the same year 
he was commissioned to carve two large figures for the church 
of the Steccata in Parma, which are certainly his finest surviving 
works, though it appears that they were executed after models 
by another hand. 

Of the three brothers there can be little doubt that Giovanni 
was the most talented as, indeed, was recognised in his own time. 
Such works as the Hercules at Copenhagen, the low reliefs and 
the central figure of the group in S. Ferdinando, Leghorn, the 
statue in the Fitzwilliam Museum and the four large statues in 
the Venaria Reale chapel, Turin are among the finest marbles— 
other than portrait busts—executed in Europe in the first three 
decades of the eighteenth century. Out of the late baroque 
tradition in which he was trained, Giovanni Baratta evolved an 
elegant and highly sophisticated style which trembles on the 
verge of the rococo and has few of those classicizing tendencies 
evident in the later works of his master, Camillo Rusconi, or in 
that of his younger contemporary, Filippo della Valle. Without 
attempting to create a hierarchy of artists it may be said that he 
was at least the equal of these two sculptors and of the better 
known Pietro Bracci. His neglect can only be attributed to the 
fact that he is unrepresented in Rome and that most of his works 
are in places seldom visited by students of later Italian sculpture. 


8 Temanza, who is not always accurate, gives this date and states that the sculptor’s 
widow, a Venetian, returned to Venice shortly afterwards. Gabburri says that 
Pietro died in 1733. 

14 L. Testi, relying on the archives of S. Maria della Steccata at Parma, states that 
he died between 9th July, 1728, and 25th November, 1730. Campori (followed by 
Thieme-Becker) states that he died on the 21st May, 1747 (the same day as his 
brother). This is clearly a mistake. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


The following lists are arranged in order of places. The principal 
references are given in the bibliographies, but I have not quoted Campori’s 
Memorie Biografiche except where he provides documentary evidence for his 
attributions. In the list of works by Pietro Baratta I have not quoted 
references supplied by Dr. Semenzato in his article. Nor have I included 
those works which this writer ascribes to Pietro Baratta purely on stylistic 
grounds. All works are in marble unless otherwise stated. 


Giovanni Baratta. Works in Italy. 

CASTELFIORENTINO 

1. S. Verdiana. Two angels on either side of the high altar. The church 
was rebuilt by Lorenzo del Moro between 1700 and 1716 when these two 


statues were presumably carved. 
Bibl.: F. Fontani: Viaggio Pittorico della Toscana, 1818, Vol. IV, p. 186. 


FLORENCE 

2. SS. Michele e Gaetano. Statue of St. Thomas carved c.1700. One of 
fourteen heroic scale statues carved by the leading Florentine sculptors 
of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Bibl.: W. and E. Paatz: Die Kirchen von Florenz, 1952, Vol. IV, p. 172. 
3. S. Spirito. High relief of Tobias and the Angel, carved in 1698. 

Bibl.: Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1920, i, p. 229 (repr.); Paatz, op. cit., Vol. V, 
p- 140. 

4. Palazzo Corsini. Marble bust in the great hall. U. Medici, who had 
access to the Corsini archives, states that Giovanni Baratta was responsible 
for a marble bust in the great hall, but it has not been possible to identify it. 
Bibl.: U. Medici: Catalogo delle Galleria dei Principi Corsini, 1886, p. 12. 
GENOA 

5. S. Caterina. Monuments with busts of Francesco Spinola and Cardinal 
Giulio Spinola. Ratti attributes these works to ‘Baratta’ in his Istruzione 
and to Giovanni Baratta in his Vite. The monuments were erected by 
Cardinal G. B. Spinola, Archbishop of Genoa from 1694 to 1705. They 


2. The Freeing of the Slaves, by Giovanni Baratta, 1710-1717. 
S. Ferdinando, Leghorn. 


3. Detail of the central figure in No. 2. 


were destroyed with the church at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Bibl.: C. Ratti: Istruzione di quanto puo vedersi di pitt bello in Genova, 1766, 
p. 258; Vite de’ Pittori, 1769, p. 333; L. de Simone: Le Chiese di Genova, 
1948, Vol. I, pp. 132-4. 

6. S. Maria di Carignano. Group of the Assumption over the central door 
in the main facade. In his Istruzione, Ratti states that this work was begun 
by Claudio David and ‘perfezionata dapoi dal Baratta’, but in his Vite he 
says that it was finished and put in place by Bernardo Schiaffino. Docu- 
ments quoted by Varni reveal that the Assumption carved by David was set 
up inside the church in 1699. It was later moved to the fagade and the 
archives of the church include a drawing of the group in this setting, signed 
by Giovanni Baratta on 30th June, 1722. The Assumption bears no traces of 
Giovanni Baratta’s workmanship and he may well have provided the 
drawing only to suggest alterations. 

Bibl.: Ratti: Istruzione, p. 63, Vite, p. 261; S. Varni: Spigolature Artistiche, 
1877, pp. 87-8. 


LEGHORN 
7. Duomo (S. Francesco d’ Assisi). Two angels on the altar of the Sacrament. 
Piombanti states that the whole altar (of which only these two figures 
survived the war), was carried out by Giovanni Baratta in 1720 at the 
expense of Francesco Vicentini. They are not of conspicuously high quality. 
Bibl.: G. Piombanti: Guida di Livorno, 1873, p. 22 

8. S. Ferdinando. Group of the Liberation of Two Slaves (No. 2), statues of 
St. Louis, King of France, St. Henry, Emperor of Germany, St. Ferdinand, 
King of Castile, and St. Edward, King of England; low reliefs of Faith, 
Hope, Strength, Justice, Prudence and Temperance (No. 4). The church 
was built for the Congregazione del Riscatto degli Schiavi, between 1709 and 
1717. The high altar and transepts were decorated at the expense of 
Francesco Teriasi, and Giovanni Baratta’s work seems to have been con- 
fined to these parts of the church and the nave. Although not mentioned 
by Gabburri or Titi, who refer only to the group on the high altar, the 
low reliefs may be attributed to Giovanni Baratta on stylistic grounds. He 
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also appears to have been responsible for the design of the four statues 
though their slightly inferior workmanship suggests that they were carved 
by studio assistants. Other carvings in the chapels off the nave have been 
attributed to him, but show no indications of his style. 

Bibl.: Gabburri, p. 1308; P. Titi: Guida . . . di Pisa, 1751, p. 331; P. 
Volpi: Guida di Livorno, 1846, p. 96; Piombanti, op. cit., pp. 417-20; P. 
Vigo: Livorno, pp. 59-66 (repr.). 

g. S. Gregorio. The statues on the side altars. These were attributed to 
Giovanni Baratta by Volpi, but were destroyed during the last war. 
Bibl.: Volpi, op. cit., p. 169. 


LUCCA 

10. S. Frediano. Low relief of angels supporting a tabernacle. This work 
was originally in the church of S. Ponziano. 

Bibl.: P. Trenta: Guida .. . di Lucca, 1820, p. 83; I. Belli: Guida di Lucca, 
NOK, jo 2 


PISA 


tr. S. Michele in Borgo. Bust of Guido Grandi. Titi stated that this was 
by ‘Baratta Carrarese’ and since the subject died in 1742, there is good 
reason to attribute it to Giovanni Baratta. Titi remarks that it was con- 
sidered a good likeness. 

Bible iitiomo pectin pan LST. 


PISTOIA 


12. S. Giovanni Battista. Statues of Faith and Hope on the high altar. 
Destroyed when the church was damaged in the last war. 
Bibl.: F. Tolomei: Guida di Pistoia, 1821, p. £18. 


SARZANA 


13. Cathedral. Busts of Pope Innocent XI and Clement XI in the Casoni 
chapel. Ratti remarks in his Vite that Giovanni Baratta worked for Sarzana 
Cathedral, but in his account of Liguria attributes these busts to Pietro 
Baratta. The monuments bear inscriptions stating that they were set up 
by Cardinal Lorenzo Casoni, and since he was created a cardinal in 1706, 
and died in 1720, they must be dated between these years when Pietro 
Baratta was working in Venice. In his life of Cardinal Casoni, L. Cardella 
states that the busts were sent from Rome, but this seems unlikely. They 
are similar in handling to the bust of Guido Grandi at Pisa and may be 
attributed to Giovanni Baratta. 


174 


| 
BPARTHOCOM A 


¥ 
Bibl.: C. Ratti: Vite, p. 333, Descrizione delle pitture, sculture, architetture 
della Riviera di Genova, 1780, p. 47; L. Cardella: Memorie Storiche de’ 
Cardinali, 1794, Vol. VIII, p. 80. 
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TURIN 


14. S. Teresa. Statues of Faith and Charity on the facade. A letter from the 
Duchessa di Savoia, dated 4th January, 1719, reveals that these statues 
were carved by Giovanni Baratta. Gabburri also mentions these works. 
The facade was rebuilt in 1764, but the statues were re-used. 

Bibl.: Campori, op. cit., p. 21. Gabburri, p. 1308. 


15. Palazzo Madama. Four allegorical statues on the facade. Gabburri 
states that Giovanni Baratta executed four statues ‘alte sopra 20 palme . . . 
esprimente la Giustizia, la Pieta, la Liberalita e la Magnificenza’ for this 
building. They were presumably executed in 1720 when Juvarra com- 
pleted the new front. 

Bibl.: Gabburri, p. 1308; G. M. Briolo: Nuova Guida di Torino, 1822, p. 6. 


16. Chapel of the Venaria Reale. Heroic sized statues of St. Augustine, 
St. Ambrose, St. Anastasius, and St. John Chrysostom, and various small 
carvings. A document in the Archivio Camerale reveals that on the 28th 
February, 1725, Giovanni Baratta was commissioned to execute various 
small marble carvings—four angeloni, twelve heads of cherubim, statuettes 
of two sainted bishops for the high altar and two putti to kneel on the 
cupola of the tabernacle—for which he was to be paid 5,200 Piedmontese 
lire. These works were to be sent from Carrara. On the 7th May, 1725, 
Baratta guaranteed to supply the carvings before the spring of 1726. He 
appears to have gone to Turin, together with his nephew, Giovanni Antonio 
Cybei, to carve the four large statues which were finished before Ist 
December, 1728. On 3rd December, Baratta and Cybei were paid 23,300 
lire. Professor R. Wittkower has kindly pointed out to me that the statues 
of St. Anastasius and St. John Chrysostom are of slightly inferior quality to 
the others and it may be assumed that the young Cybei took a greater 
part in their carving. The church was damaged in the last war and some 
of the smaller carvings were destroyed. : 

Bibl: Documents transcribed by Baudi di Vesme and included in his 
MS. collections in the Palazzo Madama, Turin; Gabburri, p. 1308. 


Works outside Italy 
DENMARK 


17. Rosenborg Castle, Copenhagen. Larger than life-sized statue of 
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Hercules killing the Nemean lion and smaller statues of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. Gabburri describes how Giovanni Baratta was visited by the 
King of Denmark who ‘compro tutte le sue opere che trovo allora nel 
suo studio. Tali furono una statua di marmo di Ercole che strana il Leone 
maggiore del Naturale. Due statue pure di marmo di mezzana propor- 
zione che una rappresentante Orfeo, l’altra Euredice, tutte tre statue 
bellissime che furono trasportato in Danimarca’. Frederick IV of Denmark 
was in Italy in 1709 and it appears from another source that Baratta was 
employed by him during that year (Sir John Vanbrugh writing to the 
Duke of Marlborough, 28th March, 1710. A letter from Consul Crowe at 
Leghorn, dated 3rd September, 1714, states that Baratta had carved 
capitals for the King of Denmark. 

Bibl.: Gabburri, p. 1308; L. Whistler: The Imagination of John Vanbrugh, 
1954, p. 236; British Museum Add., MSS. 22,221, f. 261. 


ENGLAND 


18. The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Heroic sized marble statue of 
Glory, signed and dated 1715. Commissioned from Giovanni Baratta 
(together with a statue of Valour now lost) for Blenheim Palace in 1710, 
but left on the sculptor’s hands until 1721, when it was acquired by the 
Duke of Chandos. Presented to Cambridge University in 1748. 

Bibl.: Gabburri, p. 1308; The Connoisseur, June, 1958, p. 222 (repr.). 


GERMANY 

19. A group of large urns. Gabburri states that the King of Prussia com- 
missioned Giovanni Baratta to carve some large urns ‘istoriate a basso 
rilievo veramente bellissime che incontranno I’applause di quella maesta 
e di tutti gli intendenti’. The king in question was presumably Frederick I, 
who was crowned in 1701 and died in 1713. I have been unable to trace 
the present whereabouts of the urns. 

Bibl.: Gabburri, p. 1308. 


PORTUGAL 

20. The church of Mafra. Heroic scale statues of St. John the Baptist, 
St. Joseph and St. Bartholomew, all signed and dated 1732. The same 
church includes statues of St. Mathias signed by Giuseppe Baratta and St. 
Matthew, signed by Giacobbe Baratta, both of which have similarities 
with the work of Giovanni Baratta though the relationship between the 
three sculptors is unknown. 

Bibl.: Ayres de Carvalho: A Escultura em Mafra, 1956, p. 19, 49-52 (repr.). 


4. Temperance, by Giovanni Baratta. S. Ferdinando, 
Leghorn. 


5 and 6. Heroic scale statues of St. Ambrose, and St. John 
Chrysostom by Giovanni Baratta in the chapel of the 
Venaria Reale, Turin. The sculptor carved the angel heads 


above the niches in 1725-6 and finished the large statues 
in 1728. 


7 and 8. St. Bartholomew and St. Joseph. By Giovanni 
Baratta. Two of the three heroic scale statues which the 
sculptor carved for the church of Mafra, Portugal, in 1732. 


9. Bust of Pope Clement XI, here attributed to Giovanni 
Baratta. Sarzana Cathedral. 


SPAIN 


21. Palace of La Granja, S. Ildefonso. Four caryatids, four trophies of arms, 
twelve urns and sixteen Corinthian capitals on the garden facade. Gabburi 
says of Giovanni Baratta that ‘per il Marchese Sauli mando sue opere in 
Spagna per servizio del Re le quale furono collocato nella Facciata del 
Palazzo Reale verso il Giardino a S. Ildefonso’. Antonio Ponz (1772) con- 
firms this in his account of La Granja, referring to a Carrarese sculptor 
‘lamando Barata hiciese de marmol blanco los capiteles, trofeos, estatuas 
y los demas adornos para dicha fachada, como Juvara habia dispuesto’. 
The fagade was built between 1736 and 1740 by G. B. Sacchetti (possibly 
on designs by Juvarra); the statuary was carved before 1739 when Gab- 
burri wrote his biography of Giovanni Baratta. Thieme-Becker erroneously 
ascribes the work to G. M. Baratta. 

Bibl.: Gabburri, p. 1308; Antonio Ponz: Viaje de Espana, 1947, p. 888 
O. Schubert: Geschichte des Barock in Spanien, 1908, p. 295 (repr.). 


WHEREABOUTS UNKNOWN 


22. A low relief. Benedetto Luti writing to Antonio Gabbiani from Rome 
26th January, 1691, remarked on the ‘belli bassirilievi? executed by the 
students at the Accademia di San Luca and said that the winner of the 
second prize was ‘un Carrarino che é il Baratta, che é stato con il signor 
Foggini’. There can be little doubt that this was Giovanni Baratta. 

Bibl.: Bottari Ticcozzi: Raccolta di Lettere, 1822, Vol. Il, p. 74. 

23. Terracotta group. This was in the collection of Antonio Vincenzo 
Bartolini Baldelli when it was exhibited at Florence in 171s. 

Bibl.: Nota de’ Quadri Che sono esposti per la festa di S. Luca, 1715, p. 16. 
24. A modello, presumably in terracotta, and a low relief representing a 
marriage between centaurs. These were both in the collection of Cavv. 
Ricovero Uguccioni when they were exhibited at Florence, in 1737. 
Bibl.: Nota de’ Quadri. . . ., 1737, pp- 17, 20. 


Pietro Baratta. Works in Italy. 

CASIER (Treviso) 

1, Ca’ Barbaro chapel. Group of the Holy Family signed on the base: 
PIETRO BARATTA. An early work, probably executed before 1705. 


Bibl.: Semenzato, p. 153 (repr.). 
CHIOGGIA 


2. Chiesa delle Muneghette. Statue of the Immacolata, signed P.B.F, 
Bibl.: Semenzato, p. 157 (repr.) and 160. 


10. Statue of Wisdom, by Pietro Baratta, 
on the Valier monument (1705-8) in SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, Venice. 


11. Low reliefs of Charity and Meekness, 
by Pietro Baratta, on the Valier monu- 
ment in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice. 


CISON DI VALMARINO (Treviso) 


3. Parish church. Monument to Vito Brandolin 1708. 
Bibl.: Semenzato, p. 152 (repr.). 


ROVIGO 

4. Accademia dei Concordi. Monument to Doge Silvestrio Valier, dated 
1701. 

Bibl.: Semenzato, pp. 151-2 (repr.). 

5. S. Domenico. Altar with a statue of St. Barbara. According to F. 
Bartoli (1793) this altar was designed and carved by Pietro Baratta in 1700. 
Bibl.: Semenzato, pp. 162-3 (repr.). 


SARZANA 


6. Cathedral. Altar with statues of St. Augustine, St. Catherine of Genoa 
and an unidentified male Saint. Ratti stated that both Giovanni Baratta 
and Pietro Baratta provided carvings for Sarzana Cathedral, but was 
clearly confused about their respective contributions. This altar may 
be attributed to Pietro Baratta on stylistic grounds. The two male saints 
have affinities with the statue of St. Ignatius at Venice especially in the 
schematic treatment of the draperies; the little angels beside each figure 
are strikingly like that at the base of the St. Ignatius and those on the 
S. Sebastiano altar frontal and the figure of St. Catherine is reminiscent 
of the low relief of Meekness on the Valier monument. The work was 
probably carved soon after Pietro returned to Carrara in 1727. 

Bibl.: Ratti, Vite, p. 333; Riviera di Genova, p. 47. 


UDINE 


7. Cathedral. Figures in the transepts. The transepts and high altar were 
embellished at the expense of the Manin family (see No. 9 below) after 
1710 and decorated with statues by Pietro Baratta, Francesco Cabianca, 
and Giuseppe Torretti. 

Bibl.: F. di Maniago: Guida di Udine, 1839, p. 28; Arte Veneta, Il, p. 153 


VENICE 


8. SS. Giovanni e Paolo. The Valier monument. This monument, designed 
by Andrea Tirali was executed between 1705 and 1708. Baratta was 
responsible for the statue of Doge Bertuccio Valier, the statue of Wisdom 
(signed PIETRO BARATTA), and the low relief of Charity (signed: 
PETRUS BARATTA) and Meekness (signed P.B.). 

Bibl.: D. Martinelli: II Ritratto . . . di Venezia, 1705, p. 175; Semenzato, p. 
155. 
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g. S. Maria dei Gesuiti. Statue of St. Peter on the fagade, and altar of St. 
Ignatius with statue and low relief of the Saint writing his Spiritual Exer- 
cises. The church was erected by the Manin family between 1715 and 1729; 
Baratta’s works probably date from about 1726. 

Bibl.: P. A. Pacifico: Cronaca Veneta, 1736, pp. 341-3; Semenzato, pp. 
160-2 (repr.). 


10. S. Sebastiano. Low relief of St. Sebastian tended by the holy women, 
on the high altar. 
Bibl.: Semenzato, pp. 157, 160 (repr.). 


11. S. Stae. Statue of St. Sebastian on the facade and of St. Augustine(?) 
inside. Pietro Baratta, and several other sculptors are said to have carved 
the statues inside this church and on the facade. Lorenzetti’s attribution to 
Pietro Baratta of the bust of Lodovico Foscarini in this church cannot be 
maintained. All the statues were executed after 1705, when the building 
of the church was complete, but it had still to be decorated. 

Bibl.: D. Martinelli: op. cit., p. 344; P. A. Pacifico, op. cit., p. 382; Semen- 
zato, p. 157. 


Works outside Italy. 

GERMANY 

12. The Royal Gardens, Dresden. Statues of Magnificence, Magnanimity, 
Valour and Glory. Probably commissioned by the Elector August II. 
Cicognara remarked that it would be difficult to surpass them for their 
‘goffa invenzione, e cattivo gusto di execuzione’. It is not known whether 
they survived the war. 

Bibl.: L. Cicognara: Storia della Scultura, 1818, Vol. Ill, p. 106. 


RUSSIA 

13. Pavlosk Gardens, Leningrad. Nine statues or groups and two busts. 
These were executed for Peter the Great; the statue of Clemency is dated 
1714 and the group of Peace and Plenty, 1722. 

Bibl.: Semenzato, p. 161 (repr.) and 162. 


Francesco Baratta 

GENOA 

1. Ospedale degli Incurabili. Statue of Ambrogio Castagnola. A document 
quoted by Campori reveals that Francesco Baratta agreed to carve this 


statue for 750 Genoese lire in 1724. Its present whereabouts is not known. 
Bibl.: Campori, op. cit., p. 23. 


2. Ospedale Pammatone. Statues of Marcello Durazzo and Ignazio Bona, 


set up in 1718 and 1719, and attributed to Giovanni Baratta by Ratti. They 
may tentatively be ascribed to Francesco. 
Bibl.: Ratti, Vite, p. 333. 


3. Palazzo Balbi-Durazzo. Small statues of Artemisia and Cleopatra, in the 
Gallery. Ratti also claimed these for Giovanni Baratta, but they seem to 
be by the same hand as the Piazza Bandiera fountain. 

Bibl.: Ratti, Istruzione, p. 183; Vite, p. 333. 


4. Palazzo Ducale. Statues of Bendinello and Paolo Sauli formerly in the 
Salone del Maggior Consiglio. Ratti ascribed these to Giovanni Baratta, 
but a document published by Varni shows that the statue of Paolo Sauli 
was begun by Francesco in 1724. They were destroyed in 1796. 

Bibl.: Ratti, Istruzione, p. 27; S. Varni, op. cit., p. 89. 


5. Piazza Bandiera. Fountain with group of Aeneas and Anchises. A docu- 
ment published by S. Varni records that Francesco Baratta was paid for 
the group on 13th April, 1726. Originally in Piazza Soziglia, it was moved 
to Piazza Fossatello and then, in 1873, to its present site. 

Bibl.: Ratti, Vite, p. 333; S. Varni, Elenco dei Documenti Artistici, 1861, 
p- 16. 


PARMA 


6. S. Maria della Steccata. Statues of Chastity and Humility on either side 
of the altar in the left transept. On the 6th December, 1726, Francesco 
Baratta signed an agreement to provide these two statues for the Steccata 
on models provided by Giuliano Mozzani. They were completed on the 
29th April, 1728, at Carrara. 

Bibl.: L. Testi; Santa Maria della Steccata, 1922, pp. 306-7. 


12, 13 and 14. Statues of an unidentified Saint, St. 
Augustine and St. Catherine of Genoa, here attri- 
buted to Pietro Baratta, c.1728. Sarzana Cathedral. 
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The Discovery of a new Painting 


by ‘lepolo 


pees lingering doubts about Tiepolo’s instinctive pictorial 
energy must vanish at the sight of this not quite finished 
life-size sketch of a Boy with a Dog, the property of the Hamalton 
Trust, which lacks only the artist’s final touches to complete it. 
Precisely because of this unfinished condition we are able, as if 
by means of an X-ray photograph which would penetrate 
beneath the final strata of a painting (strata in this case non- 
existent) to perceive the genesis of the work, its ‘technical’ process, 
and, above all, the artist’s exuberant inspiration. There is nothing 
artificial, far-fetched or cerebral in this clear representation. After 
having sketched the main outlines—that is, traced the ‘design’ 
—Giambattista arranges the plastic masses, adjusts their move- 
ments, fore-shortenings and perspective, and finally harmonises 
the whole in tone and colour. The painting proceeds, as it were 
by stratification, in toto, that is, over the whole surface of the 
canvas and not by finishing one section at a time. This is a 
process not unlike that used by Titian in his mature period (as 
we know from the testimony of his contemporaries), and is 
similar to that used in the nineteenth century, from Goya to 
Delacroix and later (but not by the neo-classicists). 

The picture illustrated on the facing page is almost square in 
shape (120 * 105 cms.). It was certainly conceived as part of a 
larger composition, clearly a large Banquet like those of Paolo 
Veronese, in which—whether it be at the Feast of Cana, at the 
Supper at Emmaus, or at the Supper in the House of the Pharisee— 
there is always to be seen somewhere in the picture, generally 
to the side and in the foreground, a lively little boy amusing 
himself with dogs or cats. I find it hard to believe, however, that 
Tiepolo intended this particular Boy with a Dog for one of the 
sacred subjects referred to above. Apart from the Last Supper in 
the Louvre and that of Desenzano, he never painted banquets 
with religious subjects. Once only, copying a picture by Veronese 
he executed a Supper in the House of the Pharisee, formerly in the 
Barlow Collection, London, and now in Dublin in the National 
Gallery of Ireland. I believe instead that this picture was origin- 
ally intended to form part of a Banquet of Anthony and Cleopatra. 
In the ‘Banquet’ at Archangelskoe (dated 1747, 338 600 cms.) 
we see two balustrades flanking the flight of steps. Tiepolo must 
have had something of the same sort in mind for an equally vast 
picture, partially completed most probably during the period 
when he was painting the first of his Banquets of Cleopatra (the 
one commissioned by Consul Smith) which was engraved under 
the title of Banquet of Nabal, and later on finished for Algarotti. 
It passed into the Royal Collection of Dresden, was bought later 
by Catherine II of Russia and placed in the Hermitage in Lenin- 
grad whence finally, in 1932, it went to Melbourne. 


Cf. the illustration in Morassi: Tiepolo, Bergamo 1943, Plate 170. The picture, 
painted for Count Algarotti probably about 1761, is a copy of the original by 
Veronese, formerly in the Palazzo Durazzo in Genoa and now in the Pinacoteca 
of Turin. 
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BY ANTONIO MORASSI 


Judging from the style I consider that this Boy with a Dog 
must almost certainly belong to a period nearer to 1740, when 
Tiepolo was beginning to work on the Melbourne Banquet, 
rather than to 1747, when he was engaged on the Archangelskoe 
picture. The style is exuberant, the impulsive brush strokes seem 
almost to model the forms out of the swirls of colour. This is, 
in fact, the same sort of treatment that we find in the Way to 
Calvary in the Church of S. Alvise in Venice, painted about 
1738-40? a stupendous religious picture which marks one of the 
most ‘realistic’ moments in Tiepolo’s painting. It shows an 
impassioned, almost Rembrandtesque feeling for nature and for 
the human figure, and at the same time a detachment from con- 
temporary taste which seems to place it in a timeless region of 
its own. This is therefore the period of the artist’s work to which 
I consider this Boy with a Dog belongs. Since we know nothing 
of its provenance—apart from the fact that it has been in England 
‘ab immemorabili’—we can only conjecture, with all necessary 
caution, that it was painted for Consul Smith, as a partial first 
version of a composition which was later completed in a different 
guise according to the directions of Algarotti.? 

It is well-known that the patronage of this connoisseur, 
theorist and (still insufficiently appreciated) precursor of Winckel- 
mann, had a great influence on the development of Tiepolo’s art. 
We may also conjecture that Tiepolo had planned his Banquet 
with the figure of Anthony (or Nabal) seated on the left if, as 
seems to me beyond doubt, the fragment of a figure seated above 
the boy belongs to that of a man. The boy himself, who appears 
in this typical aspect in other paintings by Giambattista around 
the year 1740, is probably a portrait of his son, Domenico, who 
was then 13 or 14 years old.‘ As for the dog, it is identical with 
the greyhound which we see in the Melbourne picture. A little 
to the right, also, one can discern the pentimento: that is, the first 
tracing of the design, with the steps painted over. 

The discovery of this canvas adds substantially to our know- 
ledge of the art of Giambattista Tiepolo, in as much as it presents 
his work in medias res, and reveals his pictorial ‘method’. It is a 
new and remarkable work. In it the plastic strength of the 
design, the exuberance of the colouring (it is as if the brush itself 
were aglow with the ardour of creation), every line and every 
patch of colour, bear the impress of the artist’s supreme and 
inimitable vitality and instinctive artistic energy. 


> Cf. the illustrations in Morassi: Tiepolo, op. cit., Tables 54-56, and in Morassi: 
Tiepolo, London, 1955, Fig. 20. 


* Concerning the complicated history of the Melbourne picture, cf. F. J. B. Watson 
in The Connoisseur, December 1955, pp. 212-215; M. Levey in Arte Veneta, 1955, 
pp. 199-203, and F. Haskell in the Burlington Magazine, June 1958, pp. 212-213. 


“Cf. the painting with the ‘half figure of a boy’ in the Museum of Art, New 
Orleans, reproduced in the recent catalogue of the Museum, 1953, pp. 60-61; or 
the boy in the Martyrdom of St. Agatha in the Berlin Museum (1738); and others. 


This type is still to be seen in later works by G. Tiepolo and is repeated by 
Domenico, 


a Dog’ can be seen on page 
£ £ 
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1. ‘The Coast of Scheveningen’. By Simon J. de Vlieger. Leger Gallery, 
13a Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 2. ‘L’Imperatrice Eugenie 
et sa Suite’. E. Boudin. From the Burrell Collection and now showing 
at Marlborough Fine Art, 18 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
3. ‘Windermere’. John Laporte (1761-1839). Frank T. Sabin, Park House, 
Rutland Gate, London, S.W.7. 4. ‘Wellington at the Battle of Vitoria, 
1813’. TI. Jones Barker. The Parker Gallery, 2 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.I. 5. ‘Snow in Hyde Park’. Edward Seago, oil on canvas, 
20 x 26in. Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi, 14 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
6. ‘Le Port St. Jacques’ (1880). E. Boudin, signed and dated. Boudin Ex- 
hibition at Marlborough Fine Art. 7. ‘Le Veau’ (1865). G. Courbet, oil on 
canvas, 34; x 454 in. Lefevre Galleries, 30 Bruton Street, London, W.1. 


CONTRIBUTED BY ADRIAN BURY 


Round about the Galleries 


The Marlborough Fine Art 


CENT URY ago exactly, at the age of 

34, Boudin was engaged on a large 
picture, Le Pardon de Sainte Anne-la-Palud, and 
in the following year it appeared at the Salon, 
his first exhibit there. Paris, however, was to see 
little of the artist, for as he said himself he always 
felt an exile in the capital. Born at Honfleur, the 
son of a sailor who, retiring from the navy, 
became a pilot, Boudin at least inherited a love 
and knowledge of seas, skies, ships and the men 
connected with them. It was to such subjects 
that he dedicated himself with a singular happi- 
ness and fortitude. Although encouraged in his 
boyhood by Millet, friendly with Monet, 
praised by Baudelaire and admired by Courbet 
and Corot, it was a long time before Boudin was 
recognised generally as a faithful interpreter of 
natural effect, a position acquired by constant 
study out of doors. The coast lines from Finis- 
terre to the Pas-de-Calais in time became as 
familiar to him as the lines of his hand. Every 
meteorological mood or caprice was registered 
on a mind no less receptive to beauty than that 
of our own Constable, with whom technically 
and mentally he had considerable affinity. Truly, 
he looked at the works of the great Dutch marine 
artists, but nature was his master, and he 
followed nature with an integrity that rewarded 
his conscience if it failed to bring him much 
material gain. 

Somewhere Boudin states that he had worked 
for fifteen years without selling anything, pre- 
sumably at exhibitions, and it was only at the 
age of $7 that the Salon awarded him a medal of 
the third class for his picture La Meuse at 
Rotterdam. A gold medal arrived tardily in 1889. 
Meanwhile, various one-man shows in Paris 
failed to excite much acclaim except among his 
artist friends. The story, alas, is a cliché in the 
annals of genius. At the time of Boudin’s death 
in 1898 he had won little more than a succes 
d’éstime, enlarged maybe by a collective exhibi- 
tion at the Beaux Arts the following year. It was 
still to be some years before his superlative gifts 
whether applied to marine, landscape or figure- 
subjects became of universal significance in art. 

Boudin’s modest and retiring temperament, 
possibly retarded the fame he deserved, and his 
own statement, falsified by time, is worth re- 
printing: 

‘Je n’ai pas la prétension, croyez-le bien, de 
tenir une si grande place parmi les contem- 
porains; je suis un isolé, un révasseur qui s’est 
trop complu 4 rester dans son coin et 4 regarder 
le ciel. L’avenir fera de moi ce qu’il fait de nous 
tous. J’ai bien peur que ce soit de l’oubli.’ 

Looking back to 1888 the sales at an exhibi- 
tion of oils, water-colours and drawings, prob- 


ably representing years of work, brought in no 
more than 9,105 fr. 15. 

One wonders what would be the contem- 
porary value in money of the whole exhibition 
now on at the Marlborough Fine Art Galleries 
(18, Old Bond Street, London, W.1) could the 
works come on to the market. Some are for 
sale, but a large number have been gathered 
from private and public scources. An inspiring 
exhibition, the organisers are to be congratulated 
on having obtained many fine Boudins, notably 
the lovely one of the Empress Eugenie on the 
Beach at Trouville, from the Burrell Collection 
(Glasgow Art Gallery). Among other memor- 
able examples are La Baie d’Antibes from the 
Collection of Dr. Delineau, Paris, and Le Port 
de St. Jacques. The Fitzwilliam have lent their 
picture of Trouville, a subject also represented 
by the Courtauld Institute’s loan. 

This exhibition will certainly attract the town. 
It is a relief to contemplate, in these violent days, 
an art so full of peace, and in thus rendering 
homage to Boudin we are also helping to sustain 
artists who have been materially unsuccessful or 
suffered other misfortunes, for the exhibition is 
in aid of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. 


Fantin for Flowers 


THOUGH Fantin-Latour was not immune 
from troubles that accompany genius, his life 
on the whole was happier than that of many 
artists of his time in France. He had little of the 
opprobrium and neglect that pursued the Im- 
pressionists. Appreciation came comparatively 
early both with his portraits and flower-pieces, 
and as regards the latter it has so increased 
during the 54 years since Fantin’s death that he 
is now rightly acknowledged as supreme in his 
method of poetic realism, not excepting the 
great Dutch exponents of the subject. 

As early as 1864 Fantin exhibited two flower 
studies at the Royal Academy, and his associa- 
tion with England, thanks originally to 
Whistler and Fantin’s friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards, continued until the end of his life. 
Whistler quotes a Royal Academician, without 
mentioning his name, as saying ‘the bouquets of 


_ Monsieur Fantin-Latour are exquisite. I have seen 


them both’. Another admirer was Charles 
Keene, who wrote to Edwards in October, 1864: 
‘That was, as you say, a splendid work of art of 
Fantin’s I saw in your dining-room. He ought 
to get goodly “largesse” for such things’. And 
another collector, Mr. T. Barnes wrote: ‘I 
congratulate you on your new Fantin. He'll be 
better appreciated some day’. Millais delighted 
in Fantin’s work, and invited him to dinner to 
meet certain celebrated artists, but Fantin could 


not accept as he had to return to Paris im- 
mediately. 

One of the best Fantins that I have seen for 
some time was acquired recently by Messrs. M. 
Newman, Ltd., (43a, Duke Street, London, 
S.W.1). A vase of blue and white larkspur, it 
exhales the very spirit of these subtle and 
delicate blossoms. Signed and dated -91, and to 
the dimensions of 283 x 234 in. it was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1892, and comes from 
the Holt Collection. The picture is listed in 
Mme Fantin’s Catalogue under the title of 
Pieds d’ Alouette (No. 1442) and will be recorded 
in M. J. Temperaere’s new and completely 
comprehensive catalogue now in preparation. 


A Romney Portrait 


A STRANGE but exceptionally interesting 
personality in English portrait painting was 
George Romney, who at his best is as fine as 
Reynolds. Romney’s sense of feminine and child 
beauty moves us to admiration in many a 
vivacious head, groups such as the Children of 
Earl Gower, Lady Warwick and her Children, and 
the Stafford Family. The single standing figures of 
Mrs. Frances Woodley and Lady Beauchamp 
Proctor have remarkable grace. Then there are 
no fewer than 45 versions of Emma Hart (Lady 
Hamilton), without which there would be a 
hiatus in the art of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 

Romney has been criticised for poor draughts- 
manship, but there can be few better. drawings 
in the English portrait school than his study of his 
friend, Cowper, the poet. 

Reading his Diaries from 1776 to 1795 we are 
amazed by the number of the artist’s engage- 
ments. Take the year 1789 and we find that he 
was doing portraits on nearly every day, clients 
queuing up as it were at his house in Cavendish 
Square morning and afternoon. Nor need we 
be surprised that the man in Cavendish Square 
‘divided the patronage of the great world with 
Reynolds’. This in spite of the fact that he never 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, and no picture 
by Romney appeared there until 1871, 69 years 
after his death. What exactly happened to 
estrange Romney and Reynolds has never been 
proved, but certainly the former would appear 
to have been as diffident as Reynolds was confi- 
dent, and this conflict of temperament may have 
contributed to Romney’s detachment. The 
social life that the first P.R.A. enjoyed did not 
appeal to the younger man who was more 
solitary than gregarious. The story of the im- 
mensely successful Romney in London, and his 
lonely wife in Kendal, and her devotion to him 
when old and ailing he returned to his home in 
the north, makes a pathetic one in the lives of 
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artists. Romney, however, did occasionally 
visit her, and there is not the slightest doubt that 
he liberally supported her. 

The typically attractive Romney of Lady 
Jane Hope, Viscountess Melville (294 X 24 in., 
John Mitchell Gallery, 25 Old Burlington Street, 
London, W.1.), beautifully reproduced in 
colour in this issue of The Connoisseur, dates 
from 1789; for we learn from Romney’s 
Ledger that Lady Jane began sittings on 30th 
September of that year and sat again 1st February 
1790. It is also recorded that she sat for Romney 
again in 1795. The year 1789, as I have indicated, 
was a very prolific one for the artist, and among 
several masterly works dating from that time 
were portraits of John Wesley, The Duchess of 
Richmond, and The Duchess of Cumberland. 

Lady Jane Hope, daughter of John, 2nd Earl 
of Hopetown, married Henry Dundas, Ist 
Viscount Melville in 1793, and secondly in 1814 
the 1st Baron Wallace. She died in 1829. The 
portrait is recorded in Ward and Roberts (p. 80). 
At the time this splendid portrait was painted its 
‘impressionist’ feeling must have caused a great 
stir. It is a striking example of eighteenth-century 
portraiture which clearly indicates when the 
seeds of impressionism were laid. 


Some Dutch Masters 


FROM about 1590 to 1650 was the golden age 
of Dutch art and its fecundity and variety make 
one of the marvels in human achievement. Many 
factors contributed to this phenomenon—the 
splendid tradition bequeathed by the early 
Netherlands School, and the increasing happi- 
ness and prosperity of the Dutch people in their 
new freedom. 

A versatile and successful painter was Simon J. 
de Vlieger (1600-1653), who retains his own 
vigorous personality in the superb procession of 
contemporary masters. Known mostly for 
marine subjects (he was a pupil of Willem van de 
Velde, senior), Vlieger was equally effective in 
landscape, portrait, genre and religious designs. 
An unusually interesting work by him entitled 
The Coast of Scheveningen is to be seen in the 
current exhibition of Dutch masters at the Leger 
Galleries (13a, Old Bond Street, London, W.1). 
Though crowded with incidents and details, 
with many figures under a stormy sky, its 
breadth of handling gives the work an arresting 
authority. As in so many pictures of the Dutch 
School we are fascinated by the whole pictorial 
content, and among other curious features is a 
black coach and four white horses, lending a 
sinister note of dramatic interest. The connoisseur 
will not fail to detect in the faces of the fisher- 
men likenesses to some of Rembrandt’s portraits. 
Vlieger is said to have been friendly with his 
greater contemporary. 

This painting is one of several Dutch examples 
at the Leger Galleries, and I would also commend 
a fine Roeland Roghman (1597-1685) landscape 
with waterfall, which may be compared by no 
means to its disadvantage with the better known 
landscape by this artist in the National Gallery, 
London. There are landscapes by Jan Both, and 
Wynants and still-life subjects by A. de Koninck, 
William Claes Heda, Osias Beert and Daniel 
Seghers, the Jesuit. A little Isaac van Ostade of a 
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barn interior, signed and dated 1642, will attract 
admirers of this ingenious recorder of Dutch 
scene and character. 


Military Occasion 


THE exhibition of military paintings and prints, 
from the middle of the eighteenth century to the 
First World War, at the Parker Gallery (2 
Albemarle Street, London, W.1), is a reminder 
of the large number of artists who have applied 
themselves to this subject throughout the ages. 
Battle scenes, recruiting, drill, regular army and 
volunteer uniforms, camps, portraits of great 
commanders comprise an encyclopaedia of all 
that pertained during 160 years to the art and 
business of war. 

The Rowlandson enthusiast will delight in this 
artist’s precise and somewhat serious drawings 
of volunteers during Napoleonic times; and 
Edward Dayes, his contemporary, is represented 
by several prints that, like Rowlandson’s, are 
rare collectors’ items. 

Two paintings of notable skill, Wellington at 
Vittoria and The Guards at Waterloo, are by 
T. Jones Barker. Coming along the nineteenth 
century, William Simpson provides us with 
records of the Crimean period. Surprisingly 
good are various oils and watercolour portraits by 
unknown and probably journeyman artists who 
toured the country in peace time or followed 
the flag, making likenesses of military officers. 

Contemplating these pictures and prints we 
take a patriotic pride in generations of men who 
served the nation and empire, and helped to 
civilise and keep the world in an order that has 
departed since their day. Nor is it without 
interest that the Parker Gallery has specialised 
in such works of art during the whole period 
covered by this exhibition and since. The House 
of Parker was in fact nine years old when 
General Wolfe captured Quebec in 1759. 


Watercolours and Prints 


SINCE Paul Sandby was probably the first artist 
in England to produce prints by the aquatint 
method, his Part of the Old Welsh Bridge, 
Shrewsbury with Two Arches of the New One 
(Frank T. Sabin, Park House, Rutland Gate, 
London, S.W.7) is a rare document, for it was 
issued by Sandby himself from his address in 
St. George’s Row, ist November, 1778. A 
beginner’s effort, it was from such early prints 
that the aquatint developed into the most 
exquisite form of coloured engraving. 

Sandby was a valuable influence on later water- 
colourists, and John Laporte (1761-1839) was 
not a little indebted to him, as can be seen in the 
gouache of Windermere, also at Park House. Ina 
warm colour scheme, with a boat ferrying cattle 
across the lake, and the mountains in the back- 
ground, it is a pleasant conventional design drawn 
with care while retaining a freedom of touch. 

H. W. Williams (1773-1829) is known mostly 
for Scottish and Welsh landscapes, and views of 
Greece, which latter so identified him with the 
subject during his lifetime that he was dubbed 
‘Grecian’ Williams, It is unusual, therefore, to 
find that Williams was some time at Windsor 
and made a watercolour of the castle seen across 
the river with figures on the bank. Much 


research has yet to be done on some of the 
topographical artists who worked during the 
middle of the nineteenth century. A fine 
draughtsman and one comparatively unknown 
today, was Edmund Walker who died in 1882. 
A pen drawing by him at Park House of 
Trafalgar Square is so meticulous as to suggest an 
architectural training, but he was also a lively 
and versatile sketcher, judging by the human 
groups and buses and cabs moving about the 
Square. There are some large watercolours by 
Walker of exhibition interiors at the Bethnal 
Green Museum. 


Courbet, Corot and Others 


THE Lefevre Galleries (30, Bruton Street, 
London, W.1), can always be relied upon to put 
up astimulating, selective show of nineteenth-and 
twentieth-century French masters, and the current 
exhibition is consistently good. Studying such a 
painting as Le veau (1865) by Courbet, we realise 
how versatile this master was, for this work loses 
nothing by comparison with that of animal 
painters who specialised in the subject. Village, 
by C. F. Daubigny haunts us with its essence of 
truth expressed in dignified colour, and with an 
unusual reserve or control of feeling. A small 
Corot, Coin de Parc a Magny les Hameaux (1855- 
1870), would be a welcome acquisition to any col- 
lection. The dates signify that the figure of the 
woman in the foreground was added many years 
after the picture was begun. Other notable ex- 
hibits are by Bonnard, Renoir, Redon and Pascin. 


London Town 


MR. EDWARD SEAGO has won a unique 
place among contemporary painters. His range 
of subjects is universal, embracing his own East 
Anglia, the Continent, America and the Ant- 
arctic where he was probably the first artist to 
interpret this remote region. A fine colourist 
and precise draughtsman, he combines these 
qualities in a bold impressionist style. During the 
past year Seago has concentrated on London 
subjects, many of the Thames from Dockland to 
Strand-on-the-Green, Kew, and somescintillating 
studies of Hyde Park. There are also some Italian 
and Norfolk scenes. His exhibition opens at 
Colnaghi’s (14, Old Bond Street, London, W.1.) 
on 18th November and runs for about a month. 
I do not doubt that it will repeat the success 
Seago has gained at all his exhibitions here. 


Sails and Propellers 


CONTRARY to popular belief artists have ever 
been adventurous folk, and another painter who 
takes the world in his stride is Claude Muncaster. 
His activities have ranged from four-master 
barques to naval vessels and helicopters. One can 
see at the Society of Marine Artists show 
(Guildhall) a painting of the sailing ship Olive- 
bank in which Muncaster ‘rolled’ round the 
Horn, and in the artist’s one-man show at the 
Times Bookshop, a large picture of a Bradford 
factory in a panoramic conception of the city 
and the far distant country beyond. This was 
painted from a helicopter. The exhibition also 
includes many recently painted works in Mun- 
caster’s strong, individualistic style. The artist 
is represented in several public galleries. 


Books Reviewed 


THE HOLY BIBLE FOR THE FAMILY 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co. £6 6s. 
net.) 


. VERY THIN G in the Sacred Book shines 
and glistens even in its outer shell: but the 
marrow of it is sweeter: if you want the kernel, 
you must break the shell.’ One feels that if St. 
Jerome himself were to peruse this truly magni- 
ficent Family Bible, he would be more than 
willing to allow these words of his to be applied 
to it. Everything about it, from the outer shell 
of its beautiful white presentation cover to the 
interior of its marrow and kernel, does indeed 
glisten. Here is a real family Bible which will 
afford material for hours of study, admiration 
and enjoyment for the oldest and the youngest. 
The coloured frontispiece of the late Pontiff, 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, which is followed 
by his message to the readers of this Bible, 
reminds us of the Church’s desire that all should 
read and love the Sacred Scriptures. This Bible, 
therefore, answers a need; and its material 
beauty serves fittingly to emphasise the eternal 
message it enshrines. 

The choice of translations is an interesting 
one; the Old Testament, with the exception of 
the Psalms, for which the Westminster Version 
by Father Lattey, S.J., has been chosen, is pre- 
sented in the standard Douay-Challoner text; 
the New Testament is entirely in the West- 
minster Version. The notes given are of immense 
value; they are, as Father Dyson, S,J., tells us 
in his admirable Preface, ‘new and up-to-date, 
the result of a better understanding of the 
original text, of the science of textual criticism 
and of findings of modern archaeology’. The 
Dead Sea scrolls have been used for notes on the 
Books of Kings, Isaias and Habacuc. 

The text is very clearly arranged in two 
columns; the whole is divided into sense para- 
graphs, though the original verses of the Chal- 
loner edition are marked in small numerals. 

The fifty-six colour plates are magnificent. 
The artists whose work is reproduced, include 
Giotto, Fra Angelico, Bellini, Mantegna, Luini, 
Tintoretto, El Greco, Poussin, and Rembrandt. 
An interesting feature is the insertion between 
the Old and New Testaments of Rogier Van der 
Weyden’s Descent from the Cross. The whole 
picture is given, followed by seven details: an 
unusual insertion perhaps, the plates neverthe- 
less help greatly in the study of the other pictures 
in the book. 

The text, notes and colour plates, of course, 
claim first place in order of comment. Yet other 
features must by no means be passed over. 
Everything has been done to make this a read- 
able book, and one with and in which it is easy 
to feel at home: the table of contents, for 
example, is clearly set out, as also are the lists of 
books of both Testaments; the list of colour 
plates is supplemented by a commentary on 
them. The ‘family’ note is emphasised by the in- 
clusion of attractively decorated pages for 
recording family history, and by such useful 


information as the Holy Days of Obligation, 
sections of Holy Scripture to be read on Sundays 
and Feast Days, and a table of Movable Feasts, 
while a prayer before the reading of Holy 
Scripture, as well as the Indulgences to be gained 
therefrom, are also given. 

For the scholar there are several articles under 
the heading of ‘The Bible in Literature’ as well 
as an eminently clear table of references. The 
maps deserve special mention. Prepared under 
the supervision of Rev. H. J. Richards—who also 
wrote the commentary on them—and drawn by 
Mark Severin, they are both clear and colourful 
and entirely worthy of the history they illustrate. 
Altogether, this Bible is a remarkable produc- 
tion, and one of which the Christian world as a 
whole may be justifiably proud.—M.M.S. 


LECTURES: By F. Saxl, 2 volumes. (The 
Warburg Institute, University of London; 
Lae 15s. the set.) 


SPEAKING of art historians, the late Dr. Saxl 
remarked: ‘there can be little doubt that the 
generation born about 1860 were far more 
efficient than their successors. Their achieve- 
ments were overwhelming, and one does not 
know where to begin to enumerate the most 
outstanding ones’. It is with similar feelings that 
the young historian of today must regard Dr. 
Saxl’s own work. Reading through this hand- 
some collected edition of his lectures one can but 
be amazed at the depth of his erudition, the 
clarity of his vision and the passionate nature of 
his curiosity into an astonishingly wide range of 
subjects. These beautifully produced volumes 
contain twenty-eight lectures delivered by Dr. 
Saxl between 1925 and the year of his death, 
1948. Five of them were written before 1935, 
when he came to seek sanctuary in England, and 
have been translated from the original German 
into good, clear English. A few footnotes have 
been added to the lectures and they have been 
admirably indexed. The second volume is 
devoted to the illustrations—some 650 of them— 
which naturally form an essential part of the 
lectures. 

It need hardly be said that Dr. Saxl’s scholar- 
ship was impeccable: a reviewer’s comments on 
this subject would smack of impertinence. A 
few of his conclusions might, perhaps, have been 
modified in the light of more recent research— 
had Dr. Saxl lived to see them in this form— 
but the lectures retain their value as models of 
method as much as for the information they 
contain and the ideas they stimulate. The earliest 
tend to be a little overladen, but those delivered 
after 1935 (and especially those of the forties) 
must surely be rated among the best lectures on 
the history of art ever delivered in England. Dr. 
Saxl lectured to such varied audiences as the 
Courtauld Institute and the Warburg Institute, 
the Society of Biochemistry at Cambridge and 
the Royal Historical Society, Reading University 
and the Royal Holloway College, addressing 
himself to each with a due regard for his 
listeners’ capacities and with the deference of the 


true scholar. Without recourse to any of those 
tricks which are the stock in trade of more 
widely popular lecturers, he relied principally 
on the clarity of his reasoning to convey not 
only his vast store of painstakingly distilled in- 
formation about his subject, but also his ardent 
enthusiasm for it. His lectures are therefore as 
fascinating to read as they must have been to 
hear. 

The range of these lectures is truly astonishing. 
Since Dr. Saxl was equally at home when speak- 
ing about Mithras or mediaeval encyclopaedias, 
Renaissance humanists or German artists of the 
Reformation, Astrology or Rembrandt. In this 
edition the lectures have been grouped in six 
sections each of which is bound together by an 
affinity of subject matter. The first group deals 
principally with Mithraism on which Dr. Saxl 
was a renowned authority. Then follow five 
lectures concerned with astrology and early 
scientific enquiry. The Italian Renaissance group 
includes lectures on Petrarch in Venice; Jacopo 
Bellini and Mantegna as antiquaries; the relations 
between Titian and Pietro Aretino; the signific- 
ance of the astrological motifs employed in the 
decoration of the Villa Farnesina; and an evoca- 
tion of the humanist dreamland as revealed by 
Titian’s Andrians. Wustrated mediaeval encyclo- 
paedias provide the subject of two lectures, and 
three others are devoted to aspects of the 
Reformation in Germany. A lecture in a some- 
what different key deals with the relations 
between Velazquez and Philip IV. Then there 
is a fascinating account of Aby Warburg’s visit 
to New Mexico, and a very stimulating tribute 
to three ‘Florentine’ scholars, Herbert Horne, 
Warburg and Jacques Mesnil. The book appro- 
priately concludes with a lecture entitled “Why 
Art History?’ which is a testament of the author’s 
faith in his studies, delivered shortly before his 
death. 

It is often said that historians of the War- 
burgian persuasion treat works of art as interest- 
ing documents without regard to their aesthetic 
qualities. The present volumes are, however, 
strong evidence against any such criticism of Dr. 
Saxl. Although he occasionally studied works of 
greater historical than artistic value he responded 
keenly to the aesthetic merits of painting and 
sculpture, as may clearly be seen in his brilliant 
lecture ‘The Humanist Dreamland’. Dr. Saxl 
was, above all, a humanist, preoccupied with 
questions of symbols and images, but more 
deeply interested in the minds of their creators. 
As Professor Wittkower has remarked: 
‘Whether he started with the simple document, 
or with a dense and complex mass of stubborn 
evidence, he had a single historical purpose—to 
see the spirit of man working in the images he 
made to express himself’. It is, of course, this 
singleness of vision which gives a sense of unity 
to his collected lectures. 

In the last lecture he gave, Dr. Saxl summed 
up his position with characteristic modesty: ‘T 
was trained almost forty years ago in the two 
then outstanding European centres for the study 
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of art history, in Vienna and Berlin. But I soon 
realised that my specific gifts would not make 
me into a real art historian who could write a 
biography of Raphael or Cezanne. Thus I have 
become a vagrant, a wanderer through the 
museums and libraries of Europe, at times a 
labourer tilling the soil on the borderstrip 
between art history, literature, science and 
religion, and I must confess that I have almost 
always enjoyed this life and am still enjoying it 
very much’. This series of lectures is one of the 
chief fruits of his life and it can hardly fail to 
enlarge the vision and deepen the understanding 
of every reader. We owe the Warburg Institute 
a deep debt of gratitude for its publica- 
tion.—H.H. 


SIMONE MARTINI: By Giovanni Paccag- 
nini. (London: William Heinemann. £6 6s. 
net.) 

SIENESE PAINTING: By Enzo Carli. 
(London: George Rainbird. £8 8s. net.) 


AT first sight, these two volumes on Sienese 
painting may appear to be no more than the 
latest additions to the overstocked library of 
opulent picture books. They are, however, of 
far greater interest than most works in this 
genre. Both have been handsomely produced 
and they have been written by scholars who are 
leading authorities on their subject. Moreover, 
the colour plates are of greater fidelity than is 
usual—though it is a little alarming to compare 
the reproductions of certain works by Simone 
Martini which figure in both volumes. The 
Virgin in the Palazzo Pubblico Maestd, for 
instance, appears to be wearing a brown dress in 
Professor Carli’s book and a green one in Dr. 
Paccagnini’s ! 

Dr. Paccagnini’s book is the most satisfactory 
that has yet appeared on Simone Martini. Con- 
taining forty-two colour and ninety black and 
white plates, it reproduces all the generally 
accepted works of Simone and also a number of 
dubious pictures which the author excludes 
from his oeuvre. The text has been divided into 
two parts, the first of which seems to have been 
designed primarily to fill the space on the backs 
of the colour plates. This introductory essay is 
written in a flamboyant style which would be 
more suitable to a seicento than a frecento subject 
but contains many pertinent observations em- 
bedded in flourishes of rhetoric. Particularly in- 
teresting are the pages which deal with the pos- 
sible Oriental influences on Simone’s paintings. 
The second part of the book, which is written 
in a much more straightforward and easily read- 
able manner, consists of a scholarly account of 
Simone’s work and deals succinctly with the 
many thorny problems of dating and attribution. 
A very cautious historian, Dr. Paccagnini is 
wary of accepting any of the works which have 
hitherto been assigned to the period before 1315 
when Simone was commissioned to paint his 
famous Maestd for the Palazzo Pubblico at 
Siena and emerged as a fully-fledged artist of 
extraordinary power. He has also refined the 
main body of the painter’s oeuvre by removing 
from it such works as the two end panels and 
the twenty-one figures in the upper part of the 
great St. Catherine polyptych at Pisa; the 
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Crucifixion in the Fogg Museum; all but the 
central panel of the Orvieto polyptych; the 
Virgin and Child in the Museo dell’ Opera at 
Orvieto; the polyptych in the Gardner museum 
at Boston; the St. John the Baptist in the Lin- 
denau Museum at Altenburg; the St. Michael in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge; the 
San Casciano crucifix; and the Stoclet Collec- 
tion Annunciation. The book is provided with a 
full bibliography and is likely to remain the 
principal authority on Simone Martini for many 
years. It has been carefully translated into 
English. 

Professor Carli’s Sienese Painting is largely a 
picture book though one of a high order. It is 
in the form of an anthology of paintings and 
includes 137 plates (61 in colour) representing 
the work of some thirty artists from the shadowy 
Guido da Siena in the late thirteenth century to 
Giacomo Pacchiarotti, who died in 1540. Many 
of the illustrations are of carefully selected 
details which will come as a surprise to all but 
the most intensive students of this school—the 
more remarkable include the figure of the maid 
from Duccio’s Denial of St. Peter (from the verso 
of his Maesta); the glimpses of Sienese houses in 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Effects of Good and Bad 
Government; and the swaddled Infant and ox’s 
head from Pietro di Giovanni’s Adoration of the 
Shepherds at Asciano. The brief text is scholarly 
without being pedantic and incorporates the 
results of the most recent research. There are, 
however, a few obvious mistakes which mar an 
otherwise excellent translation—cloves and not 
carnations were used for seasoning food: the 
title of S. Maria della Scala need not be trans- 
lated at all and certainly should not be rendered 
as ‘St. Mary of the Stairs’ (one might as well call 
the Palazzo Pubblico the ‘Public house’). This 
book may confidently be recommended as an 
introduction to one of the most fascinating 
schools of Italian painting.—C.R.I. 


I PITTORI VENETI DEL SETTECENTO: 
By Carlo Donzelli. (Sansoni, Florence, 8,000 
Lire.) . 

DR. CARLO DONZELLI’S book on the 

Venetian painters of the eighteenth century is the 

most ambitious that has yet been published on its 

subject. Containing brief biographies of some 

220 artists, the vast majority of whom are very 

little known even to specialists, it explores many 

an obscure calle of the settecento Veneziano and 
will prove of great interest to students and lovers 
of Venetian painting. Moreover, it is illustrated 
with ten coloured and 373 monochrome plates 
which present a larger collection of works by 
minor artists of this school and period than has 

ever been gathered between the boards of a 

single volume. The book is also provided with 

long bibliographies and an index of artists 
though not, alas, an index of places. 

Without disrespect to Dr. Donzelli, it may be 
said that his book is not a work of original re- 
search but a compilation of published material 
which provides a useful basis for the researcher. 
The author appears to have combed the usual 
source books, guide books, the recent mono- 
graphs, a vast number of periodical articles and 
a good selection of museum catalogues (whose 


attributions he follows a little too innocently). 
Although he adds nothing of importance to our 
knowledge of the greater artists, his method of 
approach has enabled him to resurrect several 
little known or wholly forgotten painters who 
are worthy of closer study. Indeed, he shows 
greater interest in minor than major painters 
and the book consequently presents a somewhat 
distorted view of the Venetian achievement in 
the eighteenth century. While he gives more or 
less comprehensive lists of works by such artists 
as Mattia Bortoloni, Egidio Dall’Oglio, Con- 
stantino Pasqualotto and others of less note, he 
provides inadequate lists for Canaletto and 
Francesco Guardi, contents himself with men- 
tioning ‘alcune opere’ by Alessandro Longhi and 
G. B. Piazzetta, and fights shy of listing any works 
by Rosalba Carriera or G. B. Tiepolo. This is a 
great pity, for many of the paintings which now 
pass under the names of the more august 
Venetians may one day be assigned to their less 
well known contemporaries. 

The study of Italian eighteenth-century paint- 
ing, even of the Venetian school which has been 
more thoroughly investigated than any other, 
is still in its infancy and Dr. Donzelli’s book is 
therefore a pioneer work. It is, indeed, a book 
which every student of the settecento will wish 
to possess—though many will itch to make 
corrections and additions to it.—H.H. 


THE DIARIES OF JOHN RUSKIN. Vol. 
Il: 1848-1873: Selected and edited by Joan 
Evans and John Howard Whitehouse. 
(Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. 
70s. net.) 


THE period covered by these diaries includes the 
most important events of Ruskin’s life—his 
disastrous marriage to Effie Gray, her desertion 
and the nullity suit that followed, and finally his 
agonising passion for Rose La Touche. But, 
alas, he confided none of his intimate thoughts 
and feelings about these domestic convulsions 
to his diaries. They were reserved for his ‘book 
of pain’ which was carefully destroyed. The 
student of Ruskin’s life will therefore find little 
in this volume to interest him, except perhaps 
the astonishingly vivid accounts of his ‘disgust- 
ing and serpent’ dreams which a psychologist 
would no doubt be able to interpret with sur- 
prising results. The years between 1848 and 
1873 were also, however, the most productive 
in Ruskin’s life. To them belong The Stones of 
Venice, the third, fourth and fifth books of 
Modern Painters as well as several smaller works, 
including Unto this Last, and one might have 
expected their creative glow to have suffused the 
diaries also. But once again we are disappointed. 
Few indeed are the allusions, direct or indirect, 
to the great books which must have occupied 
so many of Ruskin’s waking hours during these 
passionate years. This is not to suggest that the 
diaries are altogether unrewarding. Anything 
that Ruskin wrote is worth having in print. But 
it would seem unlikely that they will be of ab- 
sorbing interest to the general reader. Certainly 
this second volume is much less stimulating 
than the first, published two years ago. It con- 
tains fewer descriptions of scenes and places: nor 
are the comments on architecture and works of 


art so frequent or so searching. Instead there are 
more social notes, though of the briefest and 
most cryptic sort—mere jottings of the names of 
those with whom Ruskin dined, went to church 
or took his daily constitutional. In one respect, 
however, this volume fully maintains the 
interest of its predecessor. The reproductions of 
Ruskin’s drawings and sketches are a perpetual 
delight and are frequently more revealing than 
the printed pages. On the frontispiece, for 
example, we are given the head, in sploshy 
watercolour, of a brooding, slightly demented 
and distinctly nineteenth-century-German-look- 
ing genius—a wonderfully vivid and ‘speaking’ 
likeness of Wagner in early middle age. But 
no—it is a self-portrait of Ruskin now in the 
Fogg Museum at Harvard! 

The most interesting entries in these diaries 
date from the 1850’s when Ruskin made several 
journeys to France, Italy and Switzerland. The 
architecture of Venice and Verona called forth 
some remarkably evocative descriptions and, of 
course, there are long and detailed accounts of 
rock-formations, cloud-effects, etc. in the Swiss 
mountains. But the patient reader will find 
occasional nuggets of gold scattered throughout 
the volume, such as the following, for example, 
written at Salisbury in 1848: ‘On the whole, the 
carving of this cathedral, more especially of the 
west front, is, as compared with a piece of that 
of Florence, perfectly savage, and reminds one 
of the carvings of an Indian’s paddle. What a 
contrast between the swarded space, all sound- 
ing over with nibbling of sheep, and the rising 
out of it of the grey walls like old steep rocks 
out of a green lake, and the weedy and shadowy 
recesses between the transepts, and the rude, 
mouldering, massy, roughgrained, shafts, and 
triple lights without tracery or other ornament 
than the martins’ nests in the height of them— 
and that populous, trodden, history haunted 
square, that worn, bright, smooth marble seat 
against the wall, that jaspery variegated surface, 
those spiral shafts of glittering mosaic and leafy 
mouldings, rich with birds and fruit, those fairy 
traceries of white, faint, crystalline lines of 
alabaster, that campanile, coloured like a morn- 
ing cloud and. chased like a sea shell . . 2 And 
there this wonderful passage suddenly breaks off 
and we are informed in a footnote that ‘several 
pages of architectural notes on the cathedral have 
been omitted’. One wonders why. Of course, 
such learned and distinguished editors as Joan 
Evans and the late John Howard Whitehouse are 
entitled to claim the reader’s confidence in their 
judgment, but it must be regretted that they did 
not allow one a sample of the ‘architectural 
notes’ they have condemned to oblivion. If 
these and other omitted passages are less interest- 
ing than Ruskin’s social gossip they must be 
trivial indeed.—J.F. 


ITALY AND THE ENGLISH ROMAN- 
TICS: By C. P. Brand. (London: Cambridge 
University Press. 35s. net.) 

THIS scholarly book should be read by all who 

are interested in English art and taste during the 

early nineteenth century. Albeit the author is an 
historian of literature rather than of art he has 
much that is interesting to say, both directly and 


indirectly, about the influence of Italian painting, 
sculpture and architecture on English artists of 
his period. The subject is vast and has never been 
systematically studied before, so that Mr. Brand 
has very wisely concentrated on assembling and 
evaluating the printed material. It should per- 
haps be pointed out, however, especially to 
readers of The Connoisseur, that the section deal- 
ing with the fine-arts occupies rather less than a 
quarter of the whole book. Nevertheless, within 
these narrow limits Mr. Brand has managed to 
clear the ground very thoroughly and has left a 
solid basis on which all future students of the 
period will have to build. 

During the twenty years following the end of 
the Napoleonic wars, most of the English artists 
who could afford the time or money to travel, 
went to Italy. Mr. Brand examines and relates 
their comments and impressions. Among the 
painters we find Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir 
David Wilkie, William Etty, Richard Parkes 
Bonington and other lesser figures many of 
whom settled down in Italy for the rest of their 
lives—Thomas Uwins, Joseph Severn, Seymour 
Karkup, C. L. Eastlake and Penry Williams, for 
example. The sculptors, of whom several be- 
came pupils of Canova, included Flaxman, 
Campbell, Chantry, Gibson, Westmacott, 
Wyatt and Rossi. And finally there were the 
architects such as Soane, Barry, Wilkins, 
Smirke, Cockerell and Basevi. 

Most of these men benefited as much from 
their Italian years as had their great predecessors 
of the eighteenth century, living very comfort- 
ably for the rest of their lives on the artistic 
capital accumulated abroad. But it is interesting 


to observe a self-confident Chauvinistic attitude 
creeping in, especially among art-critics, as early 
as the first decade of the century. This dismal 
note appears to have been first struck in the 
Annals of the Fine Arts. An anonymous critic, 
writing in that periodical in 1819, remarked that 
‘a nobleman of high rank and fine taste, said at 
the Museum, while looking at the drawings of 
the young men there, that they had got no 
occasion now to go to Italy to study. We consider 
the feeling already generated that could urge a 
nobleman of high rank to say this, as a very great 
point gained for English art. We hope the next 
thing for Englishmen of high rank and taste to 
find out is, that, if there be no occasion for young 
Englishmen to go to Italy to study; there will 
also be no occasion for Englishmen of high rank 
and fortune to go to Italy to purchase works of 
art’. 

This is only one of the many illuminating 
sidelights provided by this excellent and most 
useful book.—J.F. 


COSIMO TURA: By Eberhard Ruhmer 
(Phaidon Press, 63s. net.) 


THIS is the first monograph in English to be 
devoted to the work of Cosimo Tura. It con- 
sists of a long introductory essay and a catalogue 
of all the works which the author ascribes to 
Tura, illustrated with more than a hundred 
plates. The corpus of photographs is, of course, 
very useful but otherwise the book falls below 
the high standard we have learned to expect 
from the Phaidon Press. This seems to be the 
fault partly of the subject and partly of the 
author. Cosimo Tura does not lend himself to 
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treatment in this form, for we know far too little 
about him to study his works without frequent 
reference to those of his younger Ferrarese con- 
temporaries, Cossa and Roberti. Moreover, he 
must be shown against the humanist background 
of the Ferrarese court which needs to be 
described in greater detail than the limits of the 
present volume permit. 

Dr. Rhumer is a dogmatic scholar who sets 
about the most complex problems of author- 
ship and dating with the delicacy of a village 
smith; the reader soon begins to feel that Tura 
is on the anvil being ‘hammered, hammered, 
hammered into line’. One’s heart sinks on page 
4, where one reads that Tura possessed ‘a solid 
middle-class authoritativeness, he was painfully 
exact in legal matters, and strove in his bour- 
geois existence to achieve order, conciseness and 
reliability’, And the worst fears are hardly 
allayed, a few pages later, when Dr. Rhumer 
begins his discussion of the paintings with the 
words: ‘At the beginning of Cosimo Tura’s 
oeuvre we must place the portrait of a youthful 
prince of the house of Este now in New York, 
That it is generally dated later is due to an 
obvious and characteristic assumption... .’ 
When discussing the hypothetical connection of 
three tiny panels (one in the Museo Poldi 
Pezzoli) with the great Ajaccio altarpiece he 
blandly remarks ‘they are so clearly attuned to 
the Madonna that it is difficult to understand why 
this so obvious connection has never been 
noticed’. And he brusquely declares that a little 
terracotta Pietd, exhibited at Ferrara in 1933, is 
‘the only work of sculpture that Tura executed 
with his own hands’—another ‘so obvious con- 
nection’ which has hitherto escaped notice and 
is yet unlikely to win very wide acceptance. The 
great novelty of the book is that the author 
reverts to the idea (advanced by Baruffaldi in the 
eighteenth century and re-stated by Cavalcaselle 
in the nineteenth) that the ‘leading master’ of the 
Palazzo Schifanoia frescoes ‘cannot have been 
any other than Cosimo Tura himself’ and that he 
painted the Month of September. But his reasons 
for this re-attribution are no more convincing 
than those he gives more inherently probable 
statements. 

The work of Cosimo Tura has won increasing 
popularity in recent years, for his muscular saints 
‘convulsed with suppressed energy as the gnarled 
knots in the olive tree’—to quote Mr. Berenson— 
make a special appeal to those who have begun 
to weary of the sweet smiles of Florentine 
Madonnas. This book is assured of some success, 
and is, indeed, of a certain value, since it contains 
the largest available collection of reproductions 
of Tura’s work. Furthermore, the text provides 
the salient facts of Tura’s career—though it is 
often hard to disentangle them from Dr. 
Rhumer’s hypotheses.—C.R.I. 


MASTER DRAWINGS FROM THE COL- 
LECTION OF THE BUDAPEST 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 14th-18th 
Centuries: Introduction and Notes by Lajos 
Vayer. (London: Thames & Hudson, £8 8s. 
net.) 


THIS beautiful book, the English edition of a 
work first printed in Hungary, reminds us that 


‘behind the curtain’ generous provision for cul- 
tural publications can be made though they may 
serve no obvious propagandist aims. Of folio 
size, it contains 109 reproductions of drawings 
selected from the vast collection in the Budapest 
Museum of Fine Art. They are of almost uni- 
form excellence, in many instances of extra- 
ordinary fidelity but as the great majority are in 
monochrome or lightly tinted the problem is, of 
course, far less exacting than when the reproduc- 
tion of pictures is involved. Even here where the 
standard is conspicuously high (plate 5) repro- 
ducing a miniature in body colour on parchment 
by a Veronese artist, c. 1450, obviously fails to 
do justice to the original and the gold ground 
has assumed an unpleasant brassy hue. 

The Introduction relates the history of the 
formation of the Collection. It owes its origin 
and most of its present importance to the 
activities of Prince Nicholas Esterhazy at the 
end of the eighteenth century, who created a 
kind of cultural centre in his castle, near the 
Austrian frontier, which his French guests 
flattered him by comparing with Versailles. 
Having absorbed two other important collec- 
tions, he appointed the artist, Joseph Fischer, 
to organise and administer the whole. Fischer, 
for his time, was a model custodian, gifted with 
enthusiasm and remarkable taste. He was also 
violently acquisitive on behalf of the Prince, 
securing in 1810 the celebrated collection of 
Antonio de Poggi, many of whose drawings 
were of illustrious descent, several of the finest 
having belonged to Reynolds. Various import- 
ant additions were made in the present century, 
and drawings scattered in other public collec- 
tions were merged with the collection of the 
Museum of Fine Art. 

It is not to the brief notes in this splendid 
picture-book that students will go for informa- 
tion, but to the small octavo catalogues, now 88 
in number, which owe so much of their material 
and authority to the late Edith Hoffman, who 
continued her labours with tireless energy down 
to her death in 1945; when, the drawings having 
escaped destruction during the two world wars, 
as we are told here euphemistically, ‘Hungary’s 
reconstruction had commenced’. She dismissed 
‘a host of attributions spread by dealers and 
flattering to private owners’, reliably attributing 
many drawings whose origin had hitherto 
remained obscure. 

All the same, there are attributions in this 
volume from which scholars are likely to dissent, 
nor will the selections in every case escape 
criticism. Among the chief glories of the collec- 
tion familiar to scholars and here reproduced are 
four drawings of capital importance by 
Leonardo, two sheets of studies and a Mary 
Magdalen by Diirer, and three by Raphael, in- 
cluding a study for the Disputa. These are the 
highlights, but besides great masters many out- 
standing works of the dii minorum gentium are 
included among the illustrations; though French 
and Italian drawings of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries are still inadequately repre- 
sented in the Collections. There is a fine study 
by Hogarth of a reclining man for the Rake’s 
Progress and a landscape chalk drawing by 
Gainsborough, not one of his best; while the 


‘Gourmands’ is an example of Rowlandson in 
his gross vein and, in such company, surely un- 
worthy of a colour plate. Since volumes with 
greatly inferior reproductions now sell for as 
much or more, the price must be regarded as 
reasonably moderate.—R.E. 


THE SCULPTURE OF DONATELLO: 
By H. W. Janson. Incorporating the Notes and 
Photographs of the late Jend LAnyi. 2 vols. 
(Princeton University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. £16 net per set.) 


THE solid old-fashioned monograph on a single 
artist seems to be coming back into fashion. A 
little while ago we were given Professor 
Krautheimer’s admirable book on Ghiberti; now 
the Princeton University Press has published 
H. W. Janson’s lavish and impressive catalogue 
raisonné of Donatello’s sculpture. In the intro- 
duction Professor Janson tells us with great 
modesty how he came to write this book. It 
owes its origin to a tragic accident: the Hun- 
garian art historian Dr. Jené Lanyi had been pre- 
paring a major work on Donatello when, early 
during the last war, he was killed by enemy 
action while on his way to the United States. 
At the time of his death Lanyi had published 
some short but weighty papers on Donatello; 
he had assembled a bibliography and notes 
on the older literature and—most important of 
all—he had built up a large, if incomplete, file 
of brilliant new photographs of Donatello’s 
sculpture, including many fine details. The 
executors handed this material to Professor 
Janson. While he generously acknowledges the 
help this legacy gave him, the book under 
review is substantially his own. In writing it, he 
imposed upon himself severe restrictions. This 
is decidedly not a book on Donatello’s art and 
it is certainly not a book for the lay reader. It is 
a painstaking corpus for the Quattrocento 
specialist. The author says: “All I could hope to 
accomplish, I decided, was to lay the foundation 
for future research by means of a thorough 
critical apparatus designed to establish as firmly 
as possible the original text of Donatello’s 
euvre. The simplest and most useful framework 
for such an apparatus I believed to be the 
catalogue raisonné .. .” It can safely be said 
that his ‘apparatus’ is a model of its kind and it 
is to be hoped that others, working on similar 
projects, will consult it for its method. Janson 
has arranged Donatello’s works chronologic- 
ally. While there are cases of undocumented 
works where we may question the author’s 
dating, this surely remains the most sensible 
arrangement. There is no general text, but every 
work is given a chapter to itself. The entries 
begin with an indication of material and size— 
important information which is only too often 
lacking. This is followed by an excellent digest 
of documents, where they exist, after which 
come verbatim quotations of the relevant 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century sources. It is 
understandable that for economic reasons the 
documents could not be quoted in extenso, but 
it would have been an advantage to have them 
instead of the more easily accessible sources. 
After giving us this primary information Pro- 
fessor Janson settles down to a very thorough 


discussion of each work: its date (unless docu- 
mented), its relation to the master’s other works, 
its iconography and so on. The author is always 
scrupulously fair to both his readers and his 
fellow students of Donatello, for he gives an 
impartial account of the findings of others as 
well as his own views. In fact, never again 
need we labour through the bulky literature on 
Donatello, because it is digested here. 

Many of the entries, notably those on key 
works such as the bronze David or the Padua 
altar, are little monographs. Others are packed 
with information not directly concerned with 
Donatello. To give only one example: the 
chapter on the Gattamelata presents us—almost 
by the way—with a miniature history of the 
equestrian monument since antiquity. 

Naturally a book of this kind is bound to give 
rise to discussion and everyone who ever studied 
Donatello will be grateful for the clarification 
of many problems, though sometimes he will 
want to contradict the author. But surely this 
must just be what he wanted. He has spread out 
the material for us and we must come to grips 
with it. A short review is hardly the best place 
to argue with an author, but it may be permis- 
sible to express doubts in some of his results. 

To begin with attributions. Janson accepts the 
unfinished Martelli David as a work of Dona- 
tello. Vasari tells us that among other things the 
Martelli owned a David by Donatello, evidently 
a present from the artist. It has been pointed out 
before that the sculptor would not have given 
his benefactors an unfinished and obviously 
faulty work. But Dr. Kennedy, to whom 
Janson refers at length, believes that the David 
was acquired by Ugolino Martelli only about 
1540 when, with his latest acquisition, he had 
his portrait painted by Bronzino. But Kennedy’s 
attempt to reconstruct the previous history of 
the statue is no more than a fanciful romance 
and lacks conviction. Most important of all: 
the pose and ponderation of this David are 
without parallel in Donatello’s wuvre. So is the 
treatment of the draperies and—even allowing 
for the unfinished state—the heavy features and 
particularly the carving of the eyes are not 
Donatellesque. Lastly, the connection with three 
small bronzes, listed by Janson and others, raises 
more problems than it solves. 

Again the Giovannino Martelli, as Lanyi and 
Planiscig have already claimed, must be given 
rather to the young Desiderio da Settignano 
than to Donatello and it is surely not permissible 
to adduce iconographic evidence in order to 
restore it to the latter. To say that an icono- 
graphic invention of such boldness—a young St. 
John as a single figure—has no parallel in 
Desiderio’s euvre, is neither a valid nor a logical 
argument. 

But there are also some works, traditionally 
ascribed to Donatello, the authenticity, of which 
Professor Janson doubts. Among his rejections 
are the so-called ‘Poggio Bracciolini’ (Joshua) 
from Florence Cathedral and the bronze Cruci- 
fixion relief in the Bargello. In the first case 
Janson is, of course, not alone in his doubts. 
While it seems generally agreed that the whole 
of the statue cannot be by Donatello’s hand, it 
does seem that the head at least can find a place 
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among his works. Here the interpretation of the 
documents appears to be not quite fair. We 
know that the Joshua was turned over to 
Donatello in 1418 only to be handed on to 
Nanni di Banco two years later. Does it really 
follow that Donatello had not done any work 
on it in the interval? In the case of the bronze 
Crucifixion, Janson in our view, exaggerates the 
weaknesses of composition and spatial treatment. 
The late relief style of Donatello is so intricate 
that it can only have been evolved through a 
slow process. When seen in conjunction with the 
San Lorenzo pulpits this work looks less like an 
imitation by a follower than like an essay by the 
master. 

There are also instances where we feel inclined 
to contest dating. Two only can be mentioned 
here. Is the taut, nervous style of the Bargello 
bronze bust of a youth really thinkable before 
the stay in Padua and do not style and the neo- 
platonic imagery of the brooch point to a date 
later than 1440? Even more questionable is the 
dating. of the bronze David before Donatello’s 
visit to Rome in 1432. It is true, he can hardly 
have seen anything there which inspired him 
directly to make of the biblical youth a nude 
hero al antica, but the very fact of this daring 
departure from the traditional rendering of 
David suggests a date some years after 1430. In 
spirit and mature conception the David belongs 
to a later period; that is to the period when 
Donatello had assimilated the experience of 
Rome and when the same classical poise can be 
found in his other works. 

In raising such points the reviewer feels that 
he is perhaps a little unfair to the author; for he 
is speaking only about details. But such criticisms 
are grounded in the nature of this book. Janson 
has not yet given us his considered opinion 
about Donatello the artist, about the origins of 
his art and his style. As long as we do not know 
what he regards as the mainspring of Donatello’s 
creative genius it remains a problematic task to 
contest his arguments. We hope that he will 
write this other book on Donatello, the artist. 
Meanwhile, whatever our criticisms, we cannot 
but admire Professor Janson’s monumental 
achievement. 

This book is very well produced. The layout 
and printing are excellent. Most of the (over) 
500 illustrations convey a good deal of the beauty 
of Donatello’s art, though a few unfortunately 
give a wrong impression of the quality and pre- 
cision of his craft. Collotypes seem to have 
become the fashion for this type of book, but 
are they really the most suitable medium for the 
reproduction of bronzes?—L.D.E. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
By Ruari McLean 


FEW book-illustrators are so equally effective in 
black-and-white and colour as Edward Bawden, 
R.A. His drawings are always rich in decorative 
quality and texture: and this feeling for the 
‘colour’ of black-and-white, not very common 
among illustrators, has resulted in commissions 
to design typographical ornaments and borders 
for the Curwen Press and The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, which are among the few truly 
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original and contemporary designs in this field 
today. But in addition to this mastery of black- 
and-white, he has a superbly decorative colour 
sense. 

This is generally muted in his paintings, and 
less noticeable, because he does not choose to 
paint with an artificially limited palette: but 
when designing prints or book illustrations, the 
choice of colours is limited and Bawden’s is 
always striking and exciting. The best-known of 
his book-illustrations in colour are The Arabs 
(1946), Traveller's Verse (1946), Gulliver's Travels 
(1948) and Life in an English Village (1949). The 
most recent and perhaps the richest example of 
his book illustration in colour is Beckford’s 
Vathek, published this year (for members only) 
by The Folio Society (70 Brook Street, London, 
W.1.). There are eight lithographs, four end- 
paper designs and a pattern used on the paper- 
covered sides. The drawing is freer than 
Bawden’s usual style: much of the line has been 
drawn with a full brush instead of his usual pen— 
but it is in the richness of their reds and blues 
that these illustrations triumph. They are 
magnificent. The page size of the book is 84 in. 
42 in. and the text (set in Ehrhardt) and plates 
have been finely printed by the Curwen Press. 

Bawden has just finished another major work, 
Harry Carter’s new translation of Herodotus for 
the Limited Editions Club of New York, for 
which he has done a large number of line draw- 
ings in black-and-white, and a series of colour 
spreads for book openings. The volume, which 
sounds as if it will be one of the most handsome 
productions of its period, will be available for 
members only. 

2,000 Years of Japanese Art is an important new 
art book from Thames & Hudson. The format 
is nearly square (13 in. X 11 in.). There are one 
hundred and thirty-five photogravure plates 
printed in France by Braun, of the high quality 
associated with this firm; the text has been 
printed in England by Jarrold of Norwich on 
the same pages as the gravure plates. There are 
also forty-two tipped-in colour plates printed 
letterpress from process blocks. A large number 
of the illustrations have not been published 
before and the book (which costs seven guineas) 
has been edited by Peter C. Swann, Curator of 
the Museum of Eastern Art at Oxford. It will be 
reviewed in a later issue of The Connoisseur. 
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Two Ivories : Five Exhibitions of Venetian Drawings : 
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Documents of the Ford Family : Fitzwilliam Survey 


URING the past few years the Victoria 
and Albert Museum has been publishing a 
series of booklets, Museum Monographs, which 
are of great value and interest to the layman no 
less than to specialist students. Each monograph 
recounts all the known facts about a single object 
in the collection and relates it to the work of the 
artist or school from which it derives. The 
twelfth in the series, The Andrews Diptych by John 
Beckwith (H.M.S.O., 8 /- net), is of outstanding 
interest. The subject is an early ivory carving of 
disputed date and origin, and in the course of 
his examination of this fascinating work, 
Mr. Beckwith throws a beam of new light on 
the whole question of Early Christian ivories. 
The Andrews diptych is carved with six 
scenes of the miracles of Christ in a style which 
bears certain superficial similarities with that of 
the ninth-century Carolingian school. Most 
authorities have, in fact, assigned it to the 
seventh or the ninth century, but Mr. Beckwith 
persuasively disposes of the arguments for so 
late a dating. By comparing the diptych with a 
number of ivories which are known to have been 
made in Italy in the fifth century, he demon- 
strates that it is also of Italian (possibly Milanese) 
origin and probably dates from between 450 and 
460. In reaching this conclusion he refers to 
several antique and Carolingian ivories, as well 
as to some pieces of silver, all of which he 
illustrates. The forty-four photographs of these 
associated objects naturally increase the value of 
this excellent little monograph which may con- 
fidently be recommended to the general reader 
as the most reliable brief introduction to an 
extraordinarily interesting (though often neg- 
lected) aspect of Early Christian art. 


Probably Carolingian Origin 


In a recent article in the Art Bulletin (March, 
1958), the same author has re-examined another 
ivory carving in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
—the three panels which make up the Werden 
casket. This has hitherto been regarded by 
nearly all scholars as a work of the Early 
Christian period and has been associated with 
both Eastern and Western Mediterranean work- 
shops. Treating it from a stylistic and not merely 
an iconographic point of view, Mr. Beckwith 
demonstrates that it is much more probably of 
Carolingian origin and tentatively suggests that 
it was carved in the Rhine-Maas or Ruhr area in 
the first half of the ninth century. When con- 
sidering the few ivories that have by chance 
survived from these early periods it is, of course, 
impossible to reach any hard and fast conclusions. 


‘The Healing of the Man Sick of the Palsy’. A detail from 
the Andrews Diptych. Roman, circa 450-460. Victoria and 


Albert Museum. See first story above. 


Yet the arguments Mr. Beckwith puts forward 
in favour of an earlier dating for the Andrews 
diptych and a later dating for the Werden 
casket are likely to win general acceptance. The 
article in the Art Bulletin is addressed primarily 
to other specialist students. Their faith in many 
long-established traditions of the date and origin 
of early ivories may well be shaken by it. Indeed, 
Mr. Beckwith’s footnotes suggest that he is 
likely to set a whole bagful of cats among the 
ivory pigeons. 


Watering the Maiolica 


CONNOISSEURS generally, and students of 
Italian maiolica in particular, owe a singular debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Brinsley Ford for permitting 
his small but immensely important collection of 
maiolica to be published in full for the first time 
(see pp. 148-151). There is, however, one 
delightful reference to the Ford Collection 
which Mr. Rackham has necessarily, for reasons 
of space, had to omit. I am glad to record it on 
this page. It is taken from page 30 of Clare Ford’s 
Documents and Memorials of the Ford Family, 
privately printed in 1878. 

Clare Ford wrote that his father ‘brought 
home about 150 of these superb plates and well 
do I recollect, when I was a little boy, the arrival 
of them at Heavitree, their being unpacked on 
the lawn and being washed, like a variegated 
bed of flowers, by means of a watering-pot!’ 


This must surely be the only recorded instance 
of 150 splendid specimens from Urbino, Castel 
Durante, Faenza and Gubbio being washed in 
this manner, and particularly by the author of 
the Handbook for Spain. The incident under- 
standably quickened the imagination of Mr. 
Brinsley Ford’s grandfather when a child as much 
as we can still appreciate its drollery today. 


Venetian Drawings 


DURING the past three years a valuable series 
of exhibitions of old master drawings by 
Venetian artists has been held on the island of 
S. Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. These exhibitions, 
organized by the Istituto di Storia dell’ Arte of the 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini, have all been of con- 
siderable interest to students but have received 
relatively little attention outside Italy. They 
have, however, been given a more than tran- 
sitory importance by the publication of hand- 
somely produced and fully illustrated catalogues. 
Their value may best be illustrated by the story 
of Dr. Michelangelo Muraro and the now 
famous Roncegno altarpiece. When cataloguing 
the exhibition of drawings from the Janos 
Scholz Collection, Dr. Muraro noticed an 
intriguing inscription on the verso of a sketch 
by Francesco Guardi. He set off at once for 
Roncegno where he made the startling discovery 
of a very imposing and previously unnoticed 
altarpiece by this artist. 
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As was only appropriate, writes Hugh Honour, 
the series opened with an exhibition of a hundred 
Venetian drawings from the collection of the 
Director of the Institute, Professor Giuseppe 
Fiocco. Titian’s study for the Sacrifice of Isaac 


in the Salute is, perhaps, the most interesting of 


the earlier drawings in this collection which is 
more notable for works by settecento artists. 
Among these there is a fine series of fifty-three 
sheets from Giovanni Battista Pittoni’s Libro 
degli Studi, a characteristic head of a youth drawn 
by G. B. Piazzetta, a number of sketches attri- 
buted to Giovanni Battista and Giovanni 
Domenico Tiepolo, two drawings signed by 
Giuseppe Zais, and a study by Canova for his 
early statue of Daedalus and Icarus. The second 
exhibition (held in 1956) was selected from the 
large collection in the Museo Civico at Bassano. 
It consisted of 115 drawings ranging in date 
from the late fifteenth to the early nineteenth 
centuries. Among the earliest were the spidery 
sketch of a monk ascribed to Vittore Carpaccio 
and two drawings by Lorenzo Lotto for the 
predella of his Recanati polyptych. The later 
works included drawings attributed to Luca 
Cambiaso, Francesco Maffei, Sebastiano and 
Marco Ricci, Giovanni Battista Tiepolo (a large 
drawing of Abraham and the Angels was parti- 


cularly striking), and the various members of 


the Guardi family; a series of neo-classical 
architectural designs by Giacomo Quarenghi; 
and ten of the many rough sketches by Canova 
in this museum. The catalogue of the exhibition 
was compiled by Dr. L. Magagnato. 


Drawings from America, Oxford 
and Poland 


The third exhibition at S. Giorgio Maggiore 
was held in 1957 and consisted of a hundred 
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Venetian drawings from the collection of Janos 
Scholz, the famous cellist who lives in the 
United States. In many ways this was the most 
important of the series, since it contained many 
little-known drawings by artists of all periods. 
The cinquecento was represented by drawings 
convincingly attributed to Lotto (a sketch for 
the Celana Assumption), Catena, Romanino, 
Tintoretto, Federico Zuccari (a study for a 
painting in the Doge’s Palace at Venice) and 
Pozzoserrato. Among the later Venetians, 
G. B. Tiepolo and Francesco Guardi were both 
exceptionally well represented. But to students 
of the seftecento the most interesting of the 
drawings are those which once belonged to the 
Venetian virtuoso A. M. Zanetti who inscribed 
them with the names of their authors. One of 
these, the figure of a portly senator, reveals 
G. B. Piazzetta in an unusual mood, but the rest 
are by minor artists like Giuseppe Diziani, 
Francesco Fontebasso, Giuseppe Nogari, Giro- 
lamo Brusaferro and Nicola Grassi who are 
otherwise little known as draughtsmen. 


Drawings Previously Unknown 


Of the exhibition of drawings from the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford we need say 
little, since Mr. Parker’s admirable catalogue of 
all the Italian drawings in this collection has 
recently been reviewed in these pages. It should, 
however, be pointed out that the Cini Founda- 
tion catalogue of this exhibition includes plates 
of many drawings which are not illustrated in 
the Oxford catalogue. The most recent exhibi- 
tion (Autumn 1958) has been devoted to 
Venetian drawings from Polish museums, which 
(with the exception of a few sheets by Bernardo 
Bellotto) were previously unknown to students 
in Western Europe. Here again, the eighteenth- 
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century drawings made the best showing. They 
included a fine series of Apostles by Giovanni 
Antonio Pellegrini from the Ossolineum at Bres- 
lau; a number of delicate, if somewhat hasty, 
sketches by Gaspare Diziani from the museums 
of Tarnow, Danzig and Warsaw; and several 
drawings ascribed to members of the Tiepolo 
and Guardi families. Also included was the 
Codice del Bonolo, a volume of drawings 
gathered by Lombard named Bonolo in the 
late seventeenth century and arranged in a 
similar manner to Padre Resta’s more famous 
collection. The catalogue of this exhibition was 
compiled by Maria Morozinska. 


Some Benefactor: Some Museum 


THE FITZ WILLIAM—and further distinguish- 
ing appellation is assuredly unnecessary—is 
probably held in greater affectionate regard by 
connoisseurs the world over than any other 
centre of art in Britain. To be within its precincts, 
and to study its exhibits, is a unique experience; 
so admirable is the display, so satisfying is the 
overall composition. Many benefactors have 
contributed to create this desirable sense of 
balance and of well-being. 

Now the Fitzwilliam has received what is, 
in effect, an altogether unusual, yet immensely 
generous ‘donation’. In keeping with its 
traditions, a private benefactor has sponsored 
the production of The Fitzwilliam Museum: or 
137 objects selected from the several departments 
of the Museum. Its price before publication 
(November 17th) is 8 guineas; after publication, 
9 guineas. It has been produced on a completely 
non-profit basis. Had it been a commercial 
publication, undoubtedly the retail price would 
necessarily have been 30 guineas, or more: 
particularly as, for example, the six full-colour 
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twenty years it has been in Lucerne and was formerly in the William R. 
(Below). Willem van Aelst (1626-1683). ‘Still Life’, 
374 in. In the possession of Giorgio Cesarano, Galleria 
della Torre, Bergamo, Italy. 


plates which the book contains are reproduced 
in as many as 45 colours to a single plate. There 
are also 102 monochrome collotype reproduc- 
tions, three of which are shown here, on rag 
paper, printed in Paris. Size: 124 x 9} in. 
The Fitzwilliam Museum is published by Trianon 
Press (125 Avenue du Maine, Paris, 14) and is 
distributed by Messrs. Collins (14 St. James’s 
Place, London, S.W.1). A review of it will 
appear in our next issue. 


Outstanding Flower Piece 


THE elaborate decorative sense of Dutch 
flower-painting in the seventeenth century 
could not be better.expressed than in the 
sumptuous picture by Christiaan Luycks, 
showing an abundance of floral facts suspended 
from the capital of a column. The brilliance of 
the flowers is subtly contrasted with dark 
architectural details, in the centre of which can 
be discerned a panel with figures of classical 
sentiment. The painting (46 x 35 in., Messrs. 
Frost & Reed Ltd., 41 New Bond Street, 
London), is reproduced in colour on page 190. 
Luycks, Luyks, Lucks or Lux (Christiaan or 
Kerstraen), as he is variously recorded in the 
art dictionaries, was obviously an artist of 
prominence in his lifetime. Yet his personality, 
like that of many similarly accomplished Dutch 
artists, is wrapped in obscurity. Certain, however, 
is it that he was born in Antwerp on 17th 
August 1623 and was known to be working up 
to 1653. At the age of sixteen he became a pupil 


of Philip de Marlier, worked in his studio for 
about three years, and later joined Frans 
Franken Ill with whom he collaborated in 
still-life and figure-subjects. 

Luycks was admitted as Master of the 
Antwerp Guild at the age of twenty-one and 
married in that city between 1645 and 1649. 
He was official court painter to the King of 
Spain and painted various still-life subjects for 
him, which are now in the Public Collection 
in Antwerp. Works by Luycks are also to be 
seen in the Brunswick, Budapest and Dresden 


Galleries, which latter contains a picture on 
which he worked in collaboration with Teniers 
and Verendael. He is also represented in the 
Hermitage, the Semenov Collection, Madrid, 
Warsaw and Vienna. The splendid example of 
his work belonging to Messrs. Frost and Reed 
comes from a private collection, where it has 
been most carefully preserved for many years. 


In Brief 


Sale of Coins at Hétel Drouot, Paris, on 
November 17 will include various Gallic pieces 
and Egyptian, Roman, Royal French and other 
gold coins. The sale will be conducted by 
M. Etienne Ader and M. Jean Vinchon. 

Joseph Wedgwood & Sons, Stoke-on-Trent, 
celebrate their Bi- Centenary in 1959. Mr. T. Lyte, 
Curator of the Wedgwood Museum, would like 
to know of any letters or documents relating to 
Josiah Wedgwood which would help to com- 
plete his museum’s archives. 

Antique Dealers’ Fair, 1959, will be held at 
Grosvenor House, London, from June 10-25. 
Herbert Dicksee (died 1942) exhibited “The 
Wounded Lioness’ at the Royal Academy in 
1896. Its present whereabouts is requested. 
Motif, first publication of which is now out, is 
an important new journal of the visual arts, 
aiming to delight both mind and eye. Edited by 
Ruari McLean, it will be printed and published 
three times a year by Shenval Press (58 Frith 
Street, Soho, London) at £1 an issue: annual 
subscription £3 §s. (10 dollars). 


(Above and below). Three subjects from ‘The Fitzwilliam Museum’ to be published on November 17 and to which reference is made on page 192: 


Bronze commemorative medal (French, Lyons, dated 1499) of Anne of Brittany; ‘Garden at Pontoise’, by,Camille Pissarro (bought by the Museum 
in 1947 for £2,000); ‘The Hon. Richard Fitzwilliam’ (founder of the Fitzwilliam Museum), 1764, as an undergraduate, by Joseph Wright of Derby. 
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SOTHEBY’S. Seven Impressionist Paintings (Jakob Gold- 
schmidt Estate). Sold on October 15th for the record total price 
of £781,000 (2,186,800 dollars): 1. Paul Cézanne. Gargon au Gilet 
Rouge, 364 x 28} in. Bought by Mr. Georges Keller, New York, 
for £,220,000.2. Edouard Manet. Portrait de Manet par Lui-Méme— 
‘Manet 4 la Palette’, 32% x 26} in. Bought by ‘Mr. J. Summers’ 
rdin Public a Arles, 283 x 364 

ERRATUM schmidt for about £,5,000). 


4. For Rosenberg and Stiebel New York, for £132,000. 4. 
read Knoedler & Co. ses Pommes, signed, 18 = 21 i 

= E . aa iste £90,000. 5. P-A. Renoir. 

La Pensée, signed, 254 214 in. Bought by Mr. E. Speelman for 


£72,000. 6. Edouard Manet. La Promenade (Portrait de Madame 
Gamby au Jardin de Bellevue), 364 x 274 in. (bought in 1884 for 
£60). Bought by Mr. Keller for £89,000. 7. Edouard Manet. La 
Rue Mosnier aux Drapeaux—La Rue de Berne, signed and dated 


1878, 244 x 312 in. (sold by Manet in 1879 for £20: acquired by 
Mr. Goldschmidt for £16,000). Bought by Mr. Keller for 

113,000. A number of English dealers were underbidders at 
this sale, including Messrs. Agnew and Frost & Reed. 


International 
Saleroom 
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Yip 


International 
Saleroom 


CHRISTIE’S. 1. Francis Wheatley, R.A. Portrait 0, 
Cornet Browne, 40 X 29 in. £1,575. 2. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A. Portrait of Mrs. Littleton, 384 x 34% in. 
£4,410. 3. An emerald and diamond corsage ornament. 
£4,600. 4. George II two-handled cake basket, 13} in. 
wide, by Paul de Lamerie, 1731. £1,650. 5. A New York 
beaker, 5% in. high, by Cornelius Vanderburgh, New 
York, c.1685. Sold by Lady Morshead and bought, for 
£1,000, by the American Ambassador in London, 
Mr. John Hay Whitney. 6. The reverse of an enamelled 
inscribed gold badge, given by George III in 1797 to Lord 
Howe. £231. 7. A Louis XV marquetry commode, $3 in. 
wide, stamped L. Boudin, JME. From the Duke of West- 
minster Collection. £2,465. 8. A 30 ft. x 20 ft. Ax- 
minster carpet, c.1820. £399. 
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Forthcoming 


Sales 


Mle temoctare) 
feeprart Donmene gorie ct plore que par elle auore 


SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S: 1. A very rare Meissen figure of a pelican, by J. J. Kaendler, 31 = 39 in. 
(selling in December). 2. J. B. C. Corot. ‘La Ferme au Grand Chaume, Etretat’, signed, 19} x 23¢ in 
painted September, 1872. Formerly the property of the late H. E. Ten Cate, Holland (selling 
December 3rd). 3. From the ‘Histories of Thebes and of the Destruction of Troy’, written by Jaquotin 
de Lesplue, Flanders (Lille), 1469, possibly written for Jean de Wavrin. The property of the late C. W. 
Dyson Perrins, Esq. (selling December 9th). 4 and 5. Two miniatures by John Smart: a young man 


called Mr. Holland, a girl called Mrs. Abernethy, dated 1800. The property of the late C. W. Dyson 
Perrins, Esq. (selling December r1th). 


*s 
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SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S: 1 and 2. The 
property of E. Holland Martin, Esq., the 
Skippe Collection of Old Master Drawings: 
‘Study of a Nude’, by Annibale Carracci 
(19f x 12} in.) and ‘Study of a Seated Youth’ 
(I5{ 10% in.), by Battista Naldini (selling 
November 20th and 21st). 3. Carved brown 
chalcedony figure of a macaw parrot, by Carl 
Fabergé, workmaster Michael Perchin (selling 
November 18th). 4. Charles II sugar casket, 
7} in. wide, 1676, maker’s mark BB crescent 
below. Property of the Trustees of the 2nd 
Baron Llangattock (selling November 26th). 
5. An important illuminated manuscript, 
‘The Crucifixion’, Flemish, fifteenth-century 
(selling December 8th). 6. Louis XV mar- 
quetry, 19 in. wide, writing table, stamped 
P. PIONIEZ. JME. (selling November 27th). 


Forthcoming 


Sales 
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Samson and the Philistines 
by Piermo da Vinci 


MONG the compositions of Michelangelo, Samson and the 

Philistines enjoyed almost unparalleled admiration and the 
distinction of being copied repeatedly by pupils and followers. 
Michelangelo’s original concept lives on in a sequence of small 
bronze reproductions attributed to Pierino da Vinci (Nos. 1 and 
2). Somewhat later there follow two freer adaptations: one by 
Giambologna for his fountain group formerly at Hovingham 
Hall, Yorkshire, now at the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
commissioned about 1565; the other, by Adriaen de Vries for 
his Laocoon of 1623, at Drottningholm. Moreover, Daniele da 


BY YVONNE HACKENBROCH 


Volterra, as painter, perpetuated the composition in the Massacre 
of the Innocents of 1557 in the Uffici, Florence, transforming the 
kneeling Philistine into a pleading mother. Tintoretto reproduced 
Michelangelo’ s composition in a variety of drawings after clay 
or wax models, as was his practice, from different angles and in 
changing light (Nos. 3 and 4). The group is also featured in a 
seventeenth-century painting at the Mauritshuis in The Hague, 
the Studio of Apelles by Willem van Haecht, standing on a side 
table among other sculpture. 

The story of this group begins at Florence in August 1528, 


1 and 2. Bronze group, ‘Samson and the Philistines’, attributed to Pierino da Vinci. The Irwin Untermyer Collection, New York 
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3 and 4. Two drawings by Tintoretto based on Michelangelo’s original Samson and the Philistines. The Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass. 


when Michelangelo made a small model of Samson and the 
Philistines. His composition was derived from an earlier group of 
Hercules and Cacus, conceived about 1508, and intended as the 
counterpart to the marble David at the Piazza della Signoria 
(No. 5). A clay model of the Hercules and Cacus group exists at 
the Casa Buonarotti in Florence, and there is a wax cast at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. On t1oth May, 1508, a suitable 
marble block for this huge group was selected at Cararra, at the 
request of Pietro Soderini, head of the Florentine Republic; but 
the marble did not reach Florence until 1525. At that time, how- 
ever, Clement VII directed that Michelangelo should concentrate 
his efforts upon the completion of the Biblioteca Laurentiana and 
the Medici chapel. Accordingly, the commission and the marble 
were transferred to Baccio Bandinelli who began work immed- 
iately in 1525. He submitted a model for Hercules and Cacus 
which Brinkmann believes to have recognized in a wax model, 
formerly at the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin. 

Having started, Bandinelli became convinced of the impossi- 
bility of working his model out of the marble block originally 
chosen for Michelangelo’s sculpture: and for that reason, as 
reported by Vasari, he abandoned it. In 1528, in defiance of the 
Pope’s directions, Michelangelo was approached once more by 


the Signoria, after the downfall of the Medici, to undertake the 
commission and to use the original marble. It was then that he 
proposed the change of subject—from Hercules and Cacus to 
Samson and the Philistines, illustrating a passage in the Book of 
Judges—as a more appropriate theme for the companion group 
to the David. Vasari (ed. Milanesi VII, p. 201) reveals that 
Michelangelo executed a model of ‘Sansone con due Filistei sotto di 
se, which was held for marvellous, and a most lovely thing’. Once 
again Michelangelo was prevented from proceeding by another 
outbreak of war in Florence, and the necessity of devoting much 
of his time to preparations for the defence of the city. When 
peace returned, after the downfall of the Florentine Republic and 
the conquest of Florence by Clement VII in August 1530, the 
block of marble was once more assigned to Bandinelli who, after 
submitting a new model, finished his group of Hercules and 
Cacus which was accepted, but without enthusiasm. It was 
nevertheless placed on the Piazza della Signoria on 1st May, 1534, 
where it remains to this day. Thereafter Michelangelo abandoned 
the project, devoting his creative energies to other tasks. How- 
ever, his composition is perpetuated in the work of some of his 
followers, foremost among them Pierino da Vinci. 

Vasari relates that a large group of Samson and the Philistines 
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5 (Above). “Hercules and Cacus’. A copy in bronze of a model by Michel- 
angelo. Michael Friedson Collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


was commissioned from Pierino da Vinci by Luca Martini, and 
that Pierino consulted drawings by Michelangelo on the subject, 
while a suitable marble block was selected at Cararra: ‘Il Vinci 
avendo gia veduto alcuni schizzi di Michelagnolo di Sansone che 
ammazzava un Filisteo con la mascella di asino. disegno da questo 
soggetto fare a sua fantasia due statue di cinque braccia. Onde, mentre 
che il marmo veniva, messosi a fare piu modelli variati Puno dall’ altro 
si fermo a uno’. This statement would seem to imply that Dice 
worked from drawings schizzi rather than from a model b 


Michelangelo, and that he executed several models before 


deciding on any one. His untimely death may have prevented 
Pierino from completing the task. The temptation is strong to 
identify the group commissioned by Luca Martini with the 
unfinished marble at the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. However, 
the only document which might serve as confirmation is the 
statement, found in a letter to Grand Duke Ferdinand, that in 
1592 Pierino’s unfinished group was stored in the workshop of 
Ammanati, who intended to place it in a niche in the court of the 
Palazzo Vecchio. Such a group stands there today. 

A brief account of Pierino’s life and work, Ee Vasari’s 
Vita, may serve to justify the attribution of the several bronze 
models of Samson and the Philistines to that artist, whose full 
name was Pier Francesco da Vinci. Unlike his famous uncle, 
Leonardo, his lifespan was all too brief; since he succumbed to a 
fever at Pisa in 1554, in his carly twenties. Pierino had come to 
Florence at the age of twelve, probably in 1543, at which time he 
was apprenticed to Baccio Bandinelli, and later, for a period of 


6 (Below). ‘Ugolino and his Sons’, a wax relief in the Ashmolean Museum. 


about five years, to Niccolo Tribolo. After Michelangelo’s 
departure from Rome in 1534, these were considered the two 
foremost sculptors of Florence, both deeply indebted to the 
master upon whose creative powers they depended for the 
formation of their own style. Tribolo, having contributed two 
figures to the Medici Sacristy at San Lorenzo under Michelan- 
gelo’s direction, absorbed the master’s style so completely that he 
was able to pass it on to his pupil Pierino. Hence it is that Pierino 
shares Tribolo’s preoccupation with contraposto and torsion, 
though mitigated by a gentle flow of undulating outlines, typical 
of the young master. This manner, frequently found in Tuscany, 
recalls the sensitivity of Desiderio da Settignano, particularly in 
the portrayal of putti or children, created as fountain decorations 
in a lighthearted mood. The somewhat later wax relief in the 
Ashmolean Museum, with Ugolino and his striken sons (No. 6), 
illustrating Canto X XXIII, 73, ff. of Dante’s Inferno, also shows 
the harmonious blending of gentleness and vigour, characteristic 
of most of Pierino’s work. His temporary preoccupation with an 
exaggerated realism is evident in the rugged figure of Fame 
appearing in the skies, recalling the bronze statuette of Invidia, 
ascribed to Pierino, in the D. G. van Beuningen Collection at the 
Boymans Museum (Cat. No. 203). 

Such figures are reminiscent of the Invidia appearing in 

5 ; 

Mantegna’s engraving of the Battle of the Seagods, and of 
similar prototypes by Riccio from his bronze rendering of the 
Mountain of Hell. Thus we find represented in Pierino’s work 
most of the conflicting currents of Northern Italian art, its 
forcefulness and excessive realism, tempered by the innate gentle- 
ness and grace typical of Tuscany. Finally Pierino surrendered 
completely to the heroic style of Michelangelo, to the practice of 
contraposto and spatial grouping of immensely forceful characters, 
possibly as a result of a meeting in Rome in 1549. Toward the end 
of that year Pierino moved from Rome to Pisa, where his friend 
and patron Luca Martini furnished him with a studio and 
commissioned the Samson group, as reported by Vasari. The idea 
of using a model or a sketch by Michelangelo is significant of this 
last phase of Pierino’s work, who thus paid homage to the great 
master whose teaching culminated in an ultimate, though 
astonishing early maturity. 

In spite of Vasari’s statement that Pierino executed several 
models for a Samson group after Michelangelo, and in spite of 
the obvious analogies in style which link that group to other 
work by Pierino—the Ugolino relief in particular—some of these 
bronzes have been attributed to Daniele da Volterra. This theory 
has recently been advanced again in the catalogue of the Frick 
Collection, New York (Vol. V, pls. XXXVIII A and B), in 
reference to a bronze from the J. P. Morgan Collection, almost 
identical with that in the collection of Irwin Untermyer, also 
New York (Nos. 1 and 2). Other examples, including some with 
only one Philistine, are, or were known to have been, in the 
following collections: two from the D. G. van Beuningen 
Collection now in the Boymans Museum (Cat. Nos. 204 and 205), 
formerly in the Camillo Castiglioni Collection (Cat. Nos. 72 and 
73); one in the Louvre, Thiers Collection (Cat. No. 106); one at 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin (Cat. No. 260); two at the 
Museo Nazionale, Florence; and another group included in the 
Bardini sale in London in 1899. . 

The groups with only one Philistine would seem to be derived 
from Michelangelo’s Hercules and Cacus of 1508, reproduced in 
the bronze at the Metropolitan Museum of Art (No. 5). This 
composition, to which the marble group at the Palazzo Vecchio 
is also related, follows the tradition of concentration on a frontal 
view. The bronze in the Untermyer Collection and the similar 
models elsewhere—with a dead Philistine in addition to the 


defeated one beneath Samson’s feet—is composed in a con- 
tinuous, rotating movement, presenting a variety of viewpoints. 
A new principle of free-standing sculpture is thus introduced, 
developed by Michelangelo during the twenty years which 
separate the Hercules and Cacus group of 1508 from his clay 
models and drawings for Samson and the Philistines conceived 
in 1528—a new principle which was to culminate in Giam- 
bologna’s Rape of the Sabines of 1579 at the Loggia de’Lanzi. 

According to Vasari, Pierino made several models of the 
Samson group, ‘variati l’uno dall’altro’. This explains the existence 
of some groups with only one Philistine, in addition to the 
better known composition with two. There is no contemporary 
evidence of the introduction of another artist, namely Daniele da 
Volterra, as has been suggested recently. 

Daniele was one of Michelangelo’s closest friends, and therefore 
well acquainted with the master’s compositions. Vasari relates 
that he executed small clay copies of almost all of Michelangelo’s 
figures in the Medici chapel in 1557. These models were in great 
demand for the instruction of painters, particularly in the work- 
shop of Tintoretto whose drawings reveal the merits of this 
method. But nowhere in the Vitae nor in any other document, 
is Daniele’s name mentioned in connection with the group so 
definitely linked to Pierino. Some of the many anonymous 
drawings after the group—nine at the Uffici in Florence, three at 
the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. (Nos. 3 and 4), one at the 
Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton, and one at the 
Boymans Museum—have at times been tentatively attributed to 
Daniele, partly because of his known familiarity with the com- 
position, evident in the Massacre of the Innocents at the Uffici. 
However, most of these drawings are in the style of Tintoretto, 
and not in the recognized manner of Daniele da Volterra. 

Unfortunately much of Daniele’s work, which might have 
served for comparison, has been destroyed. As a sculptor he is 
best known for his bronze bust of Michelangelo. Daniele also 
worked in stucco, as may be seen at the Vatican and in the 
Palazzo Farnese. This practice may have led him to apply to 
bronze a softer, less defined surface treatment than would other- 
wise be expected in a hard material. This is particularly obvious 
in the rendering of hair, contrasted with Pierino’s preference for 
single strands and separate locks. A comparison between the 


5 . 
bronze bust of Michelangelo and the Samson group reveals this 


difference. Most of Dances sculpture was executed during his 
later years, when the influence of Michelangelo began to wane 
and when he followed Florentine mid-century mannerists, 
featuring elongated figures in graceful poses rather than in the 
display of strength and vigour. Pierino, by contrast, assimilated 
Michelangelo’s heroic manner most faithfully during his later 
years, dramatizing the human figure in the fullness of its capacities. 
The figure of Samson, with massive trunk and tense muscles, 
reveals physical energies indicative of spiritual strength and 
superiority, characteristic of most of Michelangelo’s creations. 

The information gathered by Vasari, associating this group 
with Pierino da Vinci who worked from drawings or models by 
Michelangelo, is fully supported by stylistic evidence. Pierino’s 
figure of Ugolino on the wax relief at Oxford (No. 6), which 
Vasari mentioned as commissioned by Luca Martini, would 
appear to be the prototype of Samson, before emancipation into 
three-dimensional form. Ugolino’s facial expression, moreover, 
revealing his resignation to the inevitable doom of his sons, 
anticipates the defeated, crouching Philistine. In conclusion, the 
the bronze group of Samson and the Philistines in the Untermyer 
Collection, together with several similar replicas, seems to con- 
firm Vasari’s account, and may safely be attributed to the last 
period of Pierino da Vinci's brief life. 


Connoisseur 1n America 


The Farnese Table 
P OSSIBLY the greatest example of Italian 


Renaissance furniture in existence is the inlaid 
marble table, once in the Farnese Palace in Rome, 
which the Metropolitan Museum has just 
acquired. It turned up mysteriously in England 
over a year ago in a house wrecker’s yard, its 
location unknown for some thirty years. But in 
the early 1920's it was in the Lord Leverhulme 
Collection and was at The Hill, his residence in 
Hampstead, London. That so monumental a 
piece could have disappeared temporarily is 
remarkable, since it weighs ten thousand pounds 
and is thirteen feet in length. The top, which is 
supported by three carved marble piers, is inlaid 
with various marbles, porphyry, jasper, agate, 
chalcedony and lapis lazuli. These coloured 
stones form cartouches around rectangles of 
alabaster which are called in Farnese inventories 
and early guide books of Rome ‘two windows of 
alabaster’, a mode of description which has 
helped to establish the identity of this great 
example of Renaissance craftsmanship. 

The origin of the table is better known than 
its nineteenth-century history. It was made 
about 1570 for the Farnese Palace and may have 
been designed by its architect, Giacomo Vignola. 
The piers, carved in the style of a follower of 
Michelangelo, show the arms of Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese, nephew of Pope Paul III, 
who appears with the Pope in the well-known 
portrait by Titian in Naples. The palace was 
erected for the Cardinal and was the most 
sumptuous in Rome. The fleur-de-lis of the 
Farnese arms appears again in the design of 
the top. 

In the eighteenth century the table, with the 
Farnese Collection, passed to Don Carlos of 
Bourbon, King of Naples, who was the son of 
Philip V of Spain and Elisabetta Farnese. 
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In the late eighteenth century, during the 
Napoleonic wars, and again in the nineteenth, 
during the uprising of Garibaldi, many objects 
left the royal collection and at sometime during 
these upheavals the table found its way out of Italy 
and thence to England. Had it remained in Italy 
to the present time it would have been impossible 
to secure it for a foreign collection. It is now very 
much at home in a gallery of great Renaissance 
masters which have to our good fortune come 
to America. 


Architectural View of Rome 


IN the representation of the Italian schools of 
painting at the North Carolina Museum of Art 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, there is a pair of 
eighteenth-century paintings of Rome of more 
than usual interest. The work of Pier Leone 
Ghezzi (1674-1755), they portray the Lateran 
Council of Benedict XIV in 1725 and were 
executed for Cardinal Lercari. Their interest as 
eye witness and carefully delineated views as 
well as their facility in handling manifold detail 
made them well-known in their day, but they 
finally dropped from sight and were recorded in 
Thieme-Becker in 1920 as ‘lost’. They turned up 
only in recent years and were acquired during 
the last decade the North Carolina 
collection, unique in being the first state- 
inaugurated collection in America, was being 
formed. As the collection has placed particular 
emphasis on the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Italian schools, anticipating a gift from 
the Kress Foundation which will enrich it with 
distinguished works of the earlier periods, these 
works by Ghezzi were singularly appropriate 
acquisitions. They have a quality, found more 
often among the Venetians, which blends the 
realistic and the decorative. There is often so 
much of a theatrical and imaginative character 


when 


BY HELEN COMSTOCK 


in views of Rome, as if the grandeur of her archi- 
tecture could be indicated only in hyperbole, 
that this artist’s careful rendering of an actual 
event is refreshing. The view illustrated shows 
the Lateran Palace, the side entrance of the 
church, where Benedict stands beneath the 
central arch, and, at the right, the baptistry, with 
the obelisk in the foreground. The church is 
seen as it appeared before the alterations of the 
1730's. A second view shows the interior of the 
church at this meeting of the conclave which 
passed resolutions against the Jansenists. Ghezzi 
was official painter to the Camera Apostolica 
but has been better known for his caricatures. 
The British Museum possesses two volumes of 
his drawings which are entirely caricatures, 
single figures and profiles, with manuscript 
notes by Ghezzi himself. 

The North Carolina collection has notable 
examples of the Bolognese school, including 
the Carracci, Guido Reni and Guiseppi Maria 
Crespi; the Genoese Bernardo Strozzi; Luca 
Giordano of Naples; and Canaletto and Guardi 


of Venice. 


Two Panels by Signorelli 


THERE has recently been added to the collec- 
tion of Italian paintings at the Toledo Museum 
of Art two panels by Luca Signorelli which were 
formerly in the Cook Collection, Richmond. 
The panels, showing nude figures in a landscape, 
are thought to have been part of a large altar 
painting showing the Baptism of Christ. The 
figure of a man removing his shirt appears in 
other Renaissance paintings, and is rather similar 
to one in the Baptism by Piero della Francesca, 
his master, which is in the National Gallery, 
London, although in Piero’s work the figure 
appears more in profile. There is actually greater 
similarity, in the treatment of this figure, to one 
of the Warriors in Pollaiuolo’s famous engraving, 
Battle of the Nudes, and it is generally recognized 
that Pollaiuolo influenced Luca, who became the 
most significant painter of the nude in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century. 

In the other panel, showing a nude man with 
a woman and child, there is a close relationship 
to the great painting of the god Pan and his 
attendants, a masterpiece by Luca, which was in 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin and was 
destroyed in 1945. In that composition of many 
figures around the seated god, there is a flute 
player at the upper right which is almost iden- 
tical with the applicant for baptism portrayed 


Bearing the arms of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese 
this remarkable table, the top of which is richly 
inlaid with marble and rare stones, has recently 
entered the Metropolitan Museum. In the 1920’s 
it was at The Hill, Hampstead, London, in the 
Leverhulme Collection. 


One of a pair of interesting eighteenth-century 
paintings of Rome, recorded in Thieme-Becker 
in 1920 as ‘lost’: ‘The Pope Arriving at the 
Lateran Convention’ (100 x 122 in.), by Pier 
Leone Ghezzi (1674-1755). North Carolina 
Museum of Art at Raleigh, N.C. 


here. The influence of the classical period is 
evident in his companion, a seated man re- 
moving his shoe, who seems to have been in- 
spired by the well-known sculpture of a youth 
removing a thorn from his foot. 

The panels are thought to have been painted 
about 1498, or before the famous Last Judgment 
in the Chapel of S. Brixio at Orvieto where 
Luca’s abiding preoccupation with the nude has 
full expression. The Toledo panels have, how- 
ever, more grace and tenderness than the work 
at Orvieto and there is here much of the rustic 
innocence of the figures of his master, Piero. 

Vasari says of Luca that: ‘His works were more 
highly valued than almost any other master’s, 
no matter of what period, because he showed 
the way to represent nude figures in painting so 
as to make them appear alive although with art 
and difficulty’. The difficulty was to be overcome 
by those whom he influenced, particularly 
Michelangelo. 


Gifts from the Kress Foundation 


IT is estimated that by 1960 the Kress Founda- 
tion, founded by the late Samuel H. Kress, will 
have spent fifty million dollars in art patronage. 
There have been numerous gifts from the 
Foundation to museums in many parts of the 
country in the past few years, as reported fre- 
quently in these columns. This great collection, 
which would seem to be the largest ever founded 
by one man, is devoted predominantly to 
Italian art. 

While the great museums in the largest cities 
are rightly expected to have extensive collec- 
tions, the Foundation apparently feels that it is a 
mistake to concentrate the artistic resources of a 
nation in a few metropolitan centres. The presen- 
tation of carefully selected groups of paintings 
to museums in secondary centres of population 
has developed into a definite programme. The 
latest gifts to be announced have been made to 
Atlanta, Georgia, and to Memphis, Tennessee. 

The thirty paintings which have been given 
to the Atlanta Art Association represent many 
schools, and has an especially fine group of 
Venetian subjects beginning with Lorenzo 
Veneziano in the fourteenth century and includ- 
ing a signed Madonna by Giovanni Bellini of the 
highest quality, a pair of panels of Virtues by 
Carpaccio, and recently identified works by 
Veronese and Tintoretto. The Bellini, a work of 
the late period, was formerly in the Northbrook 
Collection but has been in the United States 
since 1929, having been owned by Ralph H. 
Booth of Detroit. Bellini’s pupil, Carpaccio, is 
seen in figures of Prudence and Temperance as 
youthful goddesses in idyllic landscapes. Prudence 
is so closely related to the S. Anastasia in the 
polyptych by Carpaccio in Zara Cathedral in 
Yugoslavia, which is known to have been pres- 
ented in 1480, that these may be considered of the 


same early period. Carpaccio’s colour is rich and 
brilliant yet subtle in the rose-red and orange- 
umber of the draperies of these two fair virtues, 
whose draperies are scarcely disturbed by their 
deliberate movement. Temperance holds a ewer, 
and Prudence her mirror, signifying reflection, 
and is accompanied by the dragon of wisdom 
and the dove of peace. They were long owned 
in Italy where they were last in the Bonacossi 
Collection in Rome, and have been in the Kress 
Collection since 1928. 

An early Tintoretto has recently been recog- 
nized in a canvas showing The Woman Taken in 
Adultery. According to Dr. William E. Suida’s 
catalogue notes of the collection, it was formerly 
thought to be a copy and was so considered by 
Pallucchini. Yet when he saw it recently after 
cleaning he thought it to be by Tintoretto him- 
self, probably about 1545. It thus stands between 
the early treatment of this subject in the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace in Milan and the later work in the 
Dresden Gallery. 

While the Venetian masters are prominent in 
Atlanta’s Kress Collection, mention should also 
be made of a pair of early Sienese panels of Saints 
Vitalis and Catherine of Alexandria from the 
circle of Duccio, once owned by Lord Holland, 
and a rare series of eight panels of saints by 
Lorenzo Costa of Ferrara, figures of graceful 
movement framed in niches. Once called the 
work of Bramantino, they have been identified 
by Longhi as part of the same altarpiece as the 
Madonna with four saints in the Berlin museum, 
to be dated about 1485. 


Samuel Kress and Memphis 
SINCE the origin of the Kress fortune and of the 
city of Memphis, Tennessee occurred because 
he established the first of his stores there in 1896, 
it is appropriate that the art gallery of that city 


should house a significant group of paintings from 
the Kress Collection. Samuel H. Kress did not 
forget Memphis when he began his benefactions, 
and in 1928 presented the Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery with a tondo, Virgin and Child with 
St. John and Two Angels, by a Florentine painter 
under the influence of Leonardo, which he had 
the year before acquired from the Stogdon 
Collection at Harrow. Now, through a recent 
gift, a rare group of monumental works and an 
excellent presentation of the major schools from 
the thirteenth to eighteenth century, has become 
the permanent possession of the gallery. Its 
earliest subject is a Byzantinesque Madonna of 
thirteenth-century Siena, and its latest a brilliant 
impression of Venice by Canaletto. Among the 
earlier paintings are two standing figures of 
saints from a polyptych by Taddeo di Bartolo of 
Siena painted in the opening years of the fifteenth 
century, which have the interest of having be- 
longed to one of our early and most devoted 
collectors of Italian primitives, the late Dan 
Fellows Platt, who acquired these in Italy in 1908 
at a time when an interest in the early masters 
was slight. The influence of Platt was widely felt 
in the 1920’s when Mr. Kress was forming his 
own collection. 

The Florentine paintings at the gallery are 
quite as important as those in the Sienese group, 
the earliest being a rare Giottesque Crucifixion 
portrayed in a tabernacle or small portable 
altar, which probably originated within the 
sphere of the St. Cecilia Master. It was privately 
owned in England in the nineteenth century and 
was shown at the Royal Academy in 1879 
before coming to America the following year. It 
had been purchased by Arthur Brentano from 
whose son Mr. Kress acquired it. A very tender 
Madonna with Saints, once in the Prince Galit- 
zine Collection in Russia, was also later in Eng- 
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land. Most students today assign it to Giovanni 
del Biondo, according to Dr. Suida’s catalogue 
notes; it is in its original frame and is considered 
one of the best works by an assistant to Nardo di 
Cione. 

One of the great paintings of the group stands 
chronologically at this point, a broad panel nearly 
six feet in width showing The Adoration of the 
Magi by Jacopo del Sellaio which was once in 
the Aynard Collection in Lyons and later be- 
longed to Marczell von Nemes in Munich. 
It is one of Jacopo’s great works, embodying 
the ideals of the Florentine Renaissance in this 
great array of richly robed figures who cross 
a broad landscape like the participants in a 
Triumph. 

Two northern Italian masters are also seen in 
paintings of such proportions as to indicate an 
important place in a reredos. One of these, The 
Flight into Egypt, has figures by Tintoretto. Yet 
the quite un-Italian landscape would seem to 
have been done by a northern artist working in 
Tintoretto’s studio. It seems earlier than the lost 
version of the subject which is illustrated in the 
catalogue of the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm’s 
famous collection, published in 1660, and is still 
earlier, probably by forty years, than the well- 
known work in the Scuola di S. Rocco in Venice. 
The painting, acquired in 1956, was last owned 
by the Countess Eugenia Oberndorff in London. 

The third of the large altar paintings is The 
Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine by Girolamo 
Romani of Brescia who, as a northern artist, felt 
the influence of Titian and Giorgione. This 
painting remained in Brescia for a long period 
and was in the Erizzo-Maffei Collection when 
mentioned by Crowe and Cavalcaselle in 1871. 
It has been more recently at Doughty House in 
the Cook Collection. 
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Two studies on panel of nude figures, by Luca 
Signorelli (1445?-1523). Probably part of a 
Baptism of Christ from the polyptych altar 
painted for the Bicchi Chapel in Sant’ Agostino, 
Siena, in 1498. The Toledo Museum of Art. 


There are several portraits of interest including 
a figure of a musician by Bernardino Licinio of 
Venice (from the Barbarini Collection) ; also a 
Portrait of a Young Man by Alessandro Allori, 
pupil of Bronzino and a worthy exponent of 
the latter’s style. This work comes from the 
Vincenzi family of Florence. It was painted, from 
the style of dress, about 1570, the date which may 
also be assigned to the exceptionally fine work 
by Moroni here illustrated, an excellent example 
of the manner of one of Italy’s greatest portrait 
painters. In psychological penetration, a quality 
somewhat unusual in Italian portraits, this has 
something in common with the work of Velas- 
quez. The portrait, acquired in 1950, comes from 
Bergamo and the collection of Conte Suardo. 


Re-examination of a ‘Carracci’ 


THE aim of the serious student of painting is 
not to attach a great name to every work, as it 
would sometimes appear, but to give their due to 
the lesser masters whose works quite frequently, 
and quite understandably, have been absorbed 
into the oeuvre of the creator of a style. A case in 
point is offered by a recent study of the Holy 
Family from the Ashburnham Collection which 
was in the exhibition of sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century masters at the Royal Academy 
in 1950 and which a few years later passed to the 
Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford. At the 
time of its appearance it was welcomed as the 
work of Ludovico Carracci but a recent, inten- 
sive study of the painting by Denis Mahon, who 
has contributed the results of his research to the 
Atheneum files, leads to the identification of its 
author as Sisto Badalocchio of Parma (born 1585, 
date of death unknown). Since he was a pupil of 
Annibale Carracci in Rome it is not surprising to 
find that he was able to work deceptively in the 
style of his master, in a day when imitation 
of a master was a supreme virtue in a young 
painter. 

The attribution to Sisto, which Mr. Mahon 
first made on stylistic grounds, he substantiated 
brilliantly by discovering records of the painting 
in the Farnese family inventories. He turned to 
this source because there was on the reverse of 
the painting a fleur-de-lis, suggesting the arms 
of that family. An inventory of 1680 of the pic- 
tures in the Ducal Palazzo del Giardino in Parma 
described the composition so exactly as to be 
sufficient evidence that here was the painting in 
question. The inventory names it a work by 
Sisto. This would have been about seventy years 
after the logical date of the painting. Further 
evidence of Farnese ownership was found in an 
inventory of the early eighteenth century giving 
it the number 299. These numerals are still on the 
back of the painting. It was on that occasion 
still recorded as by Sisto, but by 1708 the true 
identity of the artist was obscured and it was 
named the work of his contemporary Lanfranco, 
who worked in much the same style. 


When the male line of the house of Farnese 


died out, their great collections passed to the 
King of Naples through his mother, Elisabetta 
Farnese, as mentioned here in tracing the history 
of the Farnese table. The painting left the Naples 
collection during the troubles of the Napoleonic 
period and by 1800 was in the possession of the 
British Consul at Leghorn, Joseph Udney. His 
collection was sold at Christie’s (April 25 of that 
year) and The Holy Family was called the work of 
Ludovico Carracci. It was purchased by Colonel 
Murray for 1100 guineas and not long after 
entered the Ashburnham Collection, where it 
remained until it appeared at Sotheby’s in 1953. 
It had been offered in the Ashburnham sale of 
1850 (as Annibale) but was bought in by 
the family, an appreciation of the Carracci 
having grown considerably in the intervening 
century. 


Houston Museum’s New Wing 


LAST month the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Houston, Texas, opened a new addition known 
as Cullinan Hall, from the name of its donor. It 
was designed by Ludwig Mies van der Rohe of 
Chicago and is an example of the simplicity of 
form for which this architect is well-known. For 
the opening a loan exhibition was arranged by 
Lee Malone, director of the museum, under the 
title of “The Human Image’. Paintings and sculp- 
ture of the great art epochs from the Egyptian 
period to the twentieth century show man’s 
changing attitudes and ideals in the images he 
has made of himself. Important loans from 
museums and private collectors were brought 
together for this occasion, and the exhibition 
was opened with a lecture on its theme, given 


by Perry T. Rathbone, director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 


A North Italian Casket 


THAT there were no minor arts in Italy in the 
Renaissance period is repeatedly evident: and 
there is no better instance of this than the six- 
teenth-century casket of rock crystal and lac- 
quered wood with ormolu mounts which the 
City Art Museum in St. Louis has just added to 
its growing collection of European decorative 
arts. Although it must have been made for a 
princely family there is no device to give a clue 
to its original ownership. It appears, however, 
to be from the same hand as the casket which is 
illustrated in the catalogue of the Alfred de 
Rothschild Collection published in London in 
1884. : 

The bottom of the interior of the casket is 
silver-gilt, engraved with a broadly spaced 
design of foliage and birds, incised through the 
gold to the silver base. 

The art of carving rock crystal was highly 
developed in Italy in the sixteenth century. 
The crystals from which such plaques as these 
could be cut would have to be of great size and 
were difficult to obtain: so that the amount of 
this precious substance in the walls of the casket, 
as well as the artistry displayed throughout, 
assures us that it once belonged to a noble 
and doubtless a munificent patron. 


‘Portrait of a Bearded Man’, by Giovanni 
Battista Maroni, c. 1570: an excellent example of 
one of Italy’s greatest portrait painters. A Kress 
gift to the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


Once Upon a City 


THIS is the title of an important book just pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company of New 
York and London (5 guineas: 15 dollars). By 
Grace M. Mayer, Curator of Prints to the 
Museum of the City of New York, its more than 
200 illustrations represent the cream of an 
immensely rare collection of over 10,000 prints 
and negatives presented to Miss Mayer’s 
museum in 1942, by Percy C. Byron. Mr. 
Byron loved his New York. His passion was 
documentation: and he had a complete under- 
standing of the New York which he so pain- 
stakingly recorded in photographs between 1890 
and 1910—the New York of the period of the 
Leghorn hat and the Tiffany glass era. Miss 
Mayer’s text is not only assembled with the wit 
and intelligence for which she is known, but 
also with a sensitive appreciation of the signific- 
ance of the period. Once Upon a City is indeed 
full of the unexpected: scenes in a woman’s 
Turkish bath, balloon ascents, clubs, architec- 
ture. We can see (p. 117) how the Chauncey M. 
Depew saloon was furnished in 1899, and (on 
p- 120) have it recalled that, at a sale at the old 
Waldorf-Astoria in 1904, 23,000 dollars were 
given for an Alma-Tadema, The Sculptor’s 
Studio. Great was the traffic in this type of canvas 
in those days. 


North Italian, late sixteenth-century, crystal, lacquered 
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‘Prudence’, by Bellini’s pupil Vittore Carpaccio, so closely related to his ‘S. Anastasia’, in the polyptych in Zara 
Cathedral, Yugoslavia (1480), as to be of the same early period. A Kress gift to Atlanta Art Association Galleries. 


Printed in Great Britain by Tillotsons (Bolton) Limited, Bolton and London. 
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Small Statuary Marble Chimney-piece with design in ‘Siena’ Scagliola. 
Shelf 5 ft. 84 in., height 4 ft. 84 in. 
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